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Reaching  26  million  readers  each 
weekend  through  the  power  of  newspapers. 


Making  ends  meet  in  the  media  business  can  be  challenging. 


Trust  the  financial  experts  who’ve 
got  their  hands  around  it. 

Our  strong  commitment  and  deep  understanding  of 
the  complexities  of  the  media  and  telecommunications 
industry  has  been  evident  for  more  than  70  years. 

This  long-term  perspective  combined  with  innovative 
financing  solutions  allows  us  to  meet  your  needs  in 
a  timely  and  efficient  manner.  For  more  information, 
contact  Kathleen  Mayher  at  1-800-523-7248 
ext.  45787  or  visit  us  at  www.key.com/media. 
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Grand  prize  winner  Benjamin  Krain  of  the  Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette  in  a  self-portrait  from  Afghanistan 
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PHOTOS  OF  THE  YEAR  This 


years 

winners  emerged  from  small  weeklies, 
a  foreign  daily,  and  (of  course)  The 
Associated  Press.  But  the  top  prize 
winner  hails  from  Arkansas,  with  an 
essay  based  in  Afghanistan  . 28 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 


THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 


Subscribers:  Activate  your 
account  now.  Just  log  on  and  go  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 
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Unearthing  the.  story 


Construction  of  Interstate  99  through  central 
Pennsylvania  exposed  a  massive 
environmental  problem  state  officials  had 
been  keeping  under  wraps  for  months. 
Digging  deeper,  a  reporter  at  the  (State 
College)  Centre  Daily  Times  brought  the 
story  to  light. 

The  $700  million  highway  construction  project 
was  supposed  to  create  access,  jobs  and 
commercial  development.  It  also  created 
something  else:  acid  drainage  that  threatened 
to  contaminate  the  area's  water  supply. 

During  construction,  road  crews  dug  up  the 
equivalent  oT  700,000  truck  loads  of  pyrite,  or 
Fool's  Gold  -  enough  to  fill  nearby  Penn  State's 
huge  football  stadium.  When  exposed  to  air 
and  water,  pyrite  oxidizes  and  leaches  heavy 
metals  into  streams  and  wells?  Much  of  the 
rock  had  been  used  as  fill  under  other  roads, 
including  an  already-paved  section  of  1-99. 

Mike  Joseph,  a  Centre  Daily  Times  staff  writer, 
broke  the  story  in  a  special  report  that  took 
the  state  Department  of  Transportation  to  task 
for  not  discovering  the  problem  beforehand, 
or  informing  the  public  once  they  had. 

Joseph's  report,  followed  by  numerous  other 
stories  and  editorials,  spurred  state  agencies 
and  many  local  residents  to  take  action,  and 
th&multimillion-dollar  cleanup  is  now  under 
way.  And  residents  of  central  Pennsylvania 
know  that,  when  it  comes  to  looking  out  for 
their  interests,  a  Knight  Ridder  newspaper 
always  digs  deep  for  the  real  story. 
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REAL 

We’re  local,  coast  to  coast,  in  newspapers  and  on  the  Real  Cities  Network,  www.reaicities.com.  I  Cities 


www.kri.com 


We  at  The  San  Diego  Union  -Tribune 
are  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Helen  K.  Copley. 


HELEN  K.  COPLEY 
1922-'2004 


The  Copley  family  will  complete  its  first  century 
in  the  newspaper  business  in  2005,  a  legacy 
David  C.  Copley  is  proud  to  continue. 


LETTERS 


^11 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublis}ier.com,/cui;  to  ( 646) 
654-5370y  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


PKAISE  FROM  ONE  OREBONIAN 

Finally,  someone  besides  The 

Oregonian  picks  up  this  important 
story  on  U.S.  soldiers  ordered 
not  to  stop  abuse  of  Iraqi  prisoners  this 
summer.  (“Retreat,  but  no  surrender,” 
Sept.  2004,  p.  14).  This  Oregon  resident 
says  thanks!  Why  don’t  the  national 
news  outlets  pick  this  up?  Egomania 
that  it  was  not  their  scoop? 

ERIN  KNIGHT  HAAG 
Portland,  Ore. 

lEI  ME  SEE  YOUR  IDENTIFICATION 

Nice  article  on  the  Unity 

convention  and  the  “coming  out” 
party  for  the  liberals  in  the  media 
(Sept.  2004,  p.  9).  I  guess  it’s  no  longer 
fashionable  to  be  “non-partisan.” 

It’s  been  very  obvious  for  a  long  time 
about  the  media  bias  towards  liberalism 
and  the  Democrats.  My  suggestion: 

Please  tell  all  the  editors  and  publishers 
to  put  the  letter  (D)  next  to  the  name 
of  their  paper,  to  identify  them  with  the 
Democratic  party,  a  la  people  in  Con¬ 
gress.  That  way,  I  know  up  front  what  I 
am  reading.  Examples:  The  New  York 
Times  (D-N.Y.);  The  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  (D-Pa.);  CBS  News  (D);  al  Jazeera  (D). 

MARC  BAINBRIDGE 
Horsham,  Pa. 

SO  EXCITED.  JOST  CAN'T  HIDE  IT 


DI  read  about  critics  attacking 
Unity  convention  attendees 
who  expressed  a  preference  for  Kerry? 

I  thought  when  we  went  to  the  wall  30 
years  ago  to  form  a  Newspaper  Guild 
unit  in  my  home  town,  it  was  for  the 
right  to  express  our  views  on  our  own 
time.  It  surely  was  not  for  the  money. 

Is  it  possible  that  at  a  time  when  the 
American  election  determines  the  veiy 
future  of  civilization,  some  fellow  newsies 
still  think  that  we  ought  to  be  ideological 


O  MY  EYES  DECEIVE  ME  WHEN 


eunuchs  and  sit  on  our  hands  lest  some¬ 
one  think  that  we  take  sides  between 
right  and  wrong?  This  was  no  White 
House  news  confab,  for  heaven’s  sake. 

It  all  reminds  me  of  Molly  Ivins  defin¬ 
ing  “balanced”  journalism  as  discovering 
the  death  camps  of  World  War  II  and 
deciding  that  this  requires  balancing 
the  account  by  finding  someone  to  say 
Hitler  was  a  prince. 

FRED  HERMAN 

Modesto,  Calif. 

REPORTEROOTY&PRIVIIEOE 


RJohn  Hanchette  (“A  Campaign 
Remedy,”  Sept.  2004,  p.  82)  and 
one  part  struck  me  as  very  to  the  point: 
Report  the  accusations  and  then  report 
the  facts  and  truth  of  the  accusation. 

What  a  wonderful  idea. 

One  question,  though;  if  this  idea  is  so 
new,  what  have  reporters  been  doing  for 
the  last  200  years  of  elections?  I  thought 
this  was  the  main  duty  and  obligation 
of  a  reporter.  It  is  sad  that  they  all  need 
to  be  told  this. 

I  would  like  to  step  out  on  a  limb  here 
and  also  state  that  editors  that  oversee 
the  editorial  and  opinion  page  owe  us  all 
a  bit  more  than  they  have  been  giving  us 
as  well.  They  allow  writers  to  outright  lie 
and  say  nothing  because  it  is  the  opinion 
page.  Does  that  allow  the  writer  to  make 
fraudulent  claims  to  push  their  view? 

DAVID  J.  HORCHAK 
Valley  News  Dispatch 
Tarentum,  Pa. 


EAD  YOUR  ARTICLE  TODAY  BY 


IN  THE  END.  THEY  ARE  ALL  HEROES 

Thank  you  for  elucidating 

further  the  damage  to  our  service 
people  in  Iraq  (“Pressing  Issues,” 
Sept.  2004,  p.  21). 

However,  I  do  question  the  total  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  military  deaths  and  no 
accounting  of  deaths  of  non-military 
Americans,  private  contractors,  MI, 
aide  workers,  etc.  Are  these  people  not 
considered  Americans  of  consequence? 

After  all,  it’s  bad  enough  hiding  caskets 
of  the  military  dead  from  the  media  in 
a  desperate  attempt  to  avoid  allowing 
the  voting  public  to  know  the  cost  of 
this  war  —  as  if  dying  there  was  not  a 
respectable  thing  to  do.  But  to  completely 
ignore  the  rest  of  Americans  dead  there 
is  beyond  the  pale. 

ELISABETH  HAM 

Tulsa,  Okla. 


Correction 

In  the  September  issue,  we  stated  that 
in  May  2003  The  New  York  Times 
said  that  its  former  correspondent  Rick 
Bragg  claimed  “to  be  in  places  that  he 
wasn’t”  in  reporting  stories.  This  is 
incorrect.  Although  stringers  often 
assisted  Bragg  with  research,  and  like 
otAer  Times  reporters  he  sometimes  flew 
to  the  scene  of  a  story  briefly  in  what 
has  become  known  as  “toe-touching,” 
he  was  never  accused  of  not  spending 
any  time  at  the  scene,  and  Bragg  never 
claimed  “to  be  in  places  that  he  wasn’t.” 
E&P  regrets  the  error. 


- <2^  50  YEARS  AGO^® - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


OCTOBER  16, 1954: 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
released  a  36-page  book  to  mark 
its  40th  anniversary.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
William  A.  Hart  warned  that  ABC’s 


standards  “may  now  be  taken  for  charged  that  newspapers  were 


granted.  This  must  not  happen.” 

OCTOBER  23,  1954: 
Philip  Hotchstein,  editor  of 
The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.J., 


yielding  their  rights  in  reporting 
public  affairs  to  TV:  "Is  the 
American  Press  to  allow  television 
showmen  to  take  the  place  of 
press  conferences?” 


www.edltorandpublisher.com 
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Coming  Oct.  1 


Barred from  concerts 


‘Life’  will  gc 
on,  Fridays 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


More  than  25  years  ago  in 
“Prove  It  All  Night,”  Bruce 
Springsteen  sang,  “You  hear 
the  voices  telling  you  not  to  go,”  and  never 
has  that  been  more  true  than  in  this 
election  season.  Editors  at  many  of  the 
cities  to  host,  in  coming  days,  the  big  Vote 
for  Change  fund-raising  rock  concerts, 

a  headlined  by 

Springsteen,  have 
ordered  some 
of  their  reporters 
not  to  attend. 

The  problem: 
ethics  policies 
in  many  cases 
forbid  contribu¬ 
tions  to  political 
candidates  by 
some  editorial 
employees. 

The  Washington 
Post  and  Miami 
Political  “Boss":  Money,  //eroZd  barred  all 
that's  what  he  wants  employees  from 
attending.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  among  others, 
limited  the  ban  to  those  who  cover  politics 
in  any  shape  or  form.  The  Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune  says  it  is  strongly  discouraging 
but  not  forbidding  attendance. 

But  in  Cleveland,  home  of  the  Rock  and 
Roll  Hall  of  Fame,  Editor  Doug  Clifton  of 
The  Plain  Dealer  has  no  problem  with  his 
staffers  attending  the  Oct.  2  show.  “I  don’t 
see  it  so  much  as  a  political  statement,  more 
as  an  entertainment  thing,”  said  Clifton, 
whose  city  will  host  the  tour,  which  also 
features  Bonnie  Raitt,  Pearl  Jam,  John 
Mellencamp,  R.E.M.,  and  other  artists.  S) 


Time  Inc.  magazine  is  reborn  as  a  weekly 
carried  inside  newspapers 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

WHEN  Time  Inc.  decided  to  raise  Life 
magazine  from  the  dead  —  again  —  the 
company  wasted  no  time  in  building  instant 
circulation.  Instead  of  depend- 
ing  on  newsstand  and  subscrip- 
tion  sales.  Time  turned  to 

newspapers,  a  first  for  the  pub-  1 

lishing  company.  “We  tried  to  I 

come  up  with  a  way  to  have  a 
mass-reach  product  with  a 
weekly  magazine,  and  how  do 

you  do  that?”  Andy  Blau,  presi-  jfl 

dent  of  Life,  wondered.  “The 
newspaper  idea  came  about 
because  we 

plements  and  thought, 
that's  a  distribution  system 
that  was  reaching  readers 
\vith  topical  news.  Why  not 
deliver  to  them  a  high-qual-  -S 
ity  weekly  magazine?” 

On  Oct.  1,  Life  will 
be  joining  Parade  and 
USA  Weekend  as  a 
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Real-time  coverage  with  perspective 

Get  unparalleled  industry  coverage  in  print  and 
online  when  you  subscribe  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 
You’ll  have  round-the-clock  access  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com,  featuring: 

•  Breaking  news  stories  updated  hourly. 

•  Topical  reports  on  current  developments  in 
the  newsroom,  technology,  financial  and 
corporate  affairs,  advertising  and  circulation, 
syndicates  and  online  journalism. 

•  E&P  classifieds,  newsletters,  our  Articles 
Archive  Database  and  more! 

Every  month,  you’ll  receive  E&P  magazine, 
packed  with  industry  trends,  commentary  and 
analysis  that  helps  put  the  newspaper  business 
in  perspective.  Monthly  in  print,  hourly  online, 
only  Editor  &  Publisher  brings  you  all  the  news, 
all  the  time.  Subscribe  today! 
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distributed-through-newspapers  product. 
Blau  says  Life  distinguishes  itself  with  its 
unique  format.  It  looks  like  a  mix  of  the 
old  incarnation  of  Life,  The  New  York 
'  j  Times  Sunday  Magazine,  and  even  a  little 
Entertainment  Weekly. 

In  keeping  with  its  heritage,  photogra¬ 
phy  will  play  a  large  role  in  the  magazine. 
The  content  leans  toward  features  but 
new  elements  will  be  weaved  in,  including 
a  section  that  lists  weekend  activities. 
There’s  also  a  section  that  features  chefs 
recalling  their  favorite  Sunday  dinners 
made  by  their  grandmothers. 

“A  great  deal  of  our  strategy  is  about 
Friday  distribution,”  Blau  told  Ee^P  in  his 
spacious  office  in  the  Time  &  Life  Building 
in  Manhattan.  With  the  exception  of 
New  York’s  Daily  News,  which  will  carry 
the  magazine  on  Sundays,  Life  plans  to 
be  distributed  through  about  70  papers 
on  Fridays.  Terms  of  contracts  were  not 
disclosed,  but  Life  arranges  di.stribution 
based  on  paying  a  fee,  getting  paid  a  fee 
or  having  no  financial  transaction. 

Both  Parade  and  USA  Weekend  have 
staked  their  claim  on  Sundays.  Roughly 
13%  of  USA  Weekends  circulation  runs 
in  Friday  or  Saturday  papers  with  the 
rest  on  Sundays,  says  Marcia  Bullard, 

USA  Weekends  President  and  CEO.  The 
Daily  News  will  run  both  USA  Weekend 
and  Life  on  Sundays  along  with  its  newly 
launched  pub  25  Hours. 

Parade  is  Sunday-only  distributed  in 
340  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
“The  addition  of  Life  will  be  good  for  the 
category  and  will  bring  more  attention 
to  all  the  things  we’ve  got  going  on  at 
Parade,”  says  Randy  Siegel,  Parade’s 
president  and  publisher. 

Blau,  along  with  Bullard  and  Siegel, 
insists  that  there’s  enough  advertising  to  go 
around.  Life,  he  claims,  is  going  after  some 
categories  that  the  other  two  are  not.  Blau 
asserts  that  ads  Irom  consumer  packaged 
goods,  auto,  pharmaceutical,  and  apparel 
companies  will  run  in  upcoming  issues. 

Competing  supplements  aside.  Life 
is  venturing  on  newspaper  turf.  Gary 
Pruitt,  chairman,  president,  and  CEO  of 
McClatchy,  who  would  not  disclose  the 
terms  of  his  deal  with  Life,  did  say  that 
contracts  were  arranged  to  avoid  advertis¬ 
ing  conflict:  “It  is  a  potential  issue,  but  we 
feel  comfortable  with  the  resolution.” 

Kirk  McDonald,  CEO  of  the  Denver 
Newspaper  Agency,  doesn’t  foresee  any 
problems:  “We  haven't  had  that  experience 
with  Parade  or  USA  Weekend,  and  we 
don’t  anticipate  it  with  Life,  either.”  H 
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Reporters  face  jail, 
fines,  dates  in  court 


I  Held  in  contempt  (more  than 
usual),  with  rights  under  attack 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 

K,  PEOPLE!  Let’s  be  calm.  We 
have  a  little  problem.  Actually,  it’s 
a  big  problem.  But  we  can  handle 
it.  Can’t  we? 

That  seems  to  be  the  collective  discus¬ 
sion/uncertainly  among  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  leaders  over  what  to  do  about  the 
unprecedented  string  of  subpoenas  and 
other  federal  inquiries  into  confidential 
sources  during  the  past  several  months. 
From  Washington,  D.C.,  to  San  Francisco, 
the  attack  on  the  coveted  reporter’s  privi¬ 
lege  is  reaching  unprecedented  heights. 

“It  has  changed  with  a  velocity  that 
would  make  your  head  spin  faster  than 
Linda  Blair  in  The  Exorcist,”  exclaimed 
Bruce  Sanford,  a  noted  media  attorney  who 
spoke  during  a  panel  on  First  Amendment 
issues  at  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  convention  in  September.  Adds 
Lucy  Dalglish,  executive  director  of  the 


Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  “It  is  the  worst  it  has  ever  been.” 

But  while  news  outlets  scramble  to 
counter  the  recent  wave  with  appeals  and 
motions  to  quash,  the  broader  question 
of  how  to  stem  this  tide  of  pressure  on  the 
press  before  it  kiUs  anonymous  sourcing 
completely  is  not  easily  answered.  Some 
want  a  federal  shield  law,  while  others 
claim  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  is  the 
answer.  Still  others  push  for  the  industiy 
to  police  itself  more  strictly  on  anonymous 
sourcing. 

“We  need  to  persuade  people  that 
without  reporters’  privilege,  sources,  and 
whistleblowers  who  are  critical  of  govern¬ 
ment  who  need  anonymity  to  do  their  jobs 
will  not  be  heard  from,”  argues  George 
Freeman,  an  attorney  with  The  New  York 
Times,  which  has  received  several  subpoe¬ 
nas  for  reporter  testimony  and  records 
in  the  last  few  months.  “This  justice 
department  is  certainly  not  respectful  of 
or  an  ally  of,  the  media.” 

Right  now,  three  ongoing  federal  cases 
have  sought  information  from  journalists 
about  confidential  sources,  with  all  three 
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making  specific  requests  since  early  August. 

The  most  prominent  is  the  special 
prosecutor  probe  into  who  leaked  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  CIA  officer  Valerie  Plame,  which 
has  sparked  subpoenas  for  testimony  from 
Tim  Russert  of  NBC,  Matthew  Cooper 
of  Time  magazine,  Walter  Pincus  of  The 
Washington  Post,  and  Judith  Miller  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Pincus,  who  gave  a  deposition  on  this 
matter  on  Sept.  15,  also  is  among  six  re¬ 
porters  —  including  two  New  York  Times 
staffers  —  ordered  to  reveal  sources  in  the 
Wen  Ho  Lee  case,  a  privacy  rights  lawsuit 
brought  by  Lee,  a  former  Los  Alamos  scien¬ 
tist,  against  the  federal  government.  A 
federal  judge  in  August  found  five  of  the 
reporters,  but  not  Pincus,  in  contempt 
of  court  and  ordered  them  to  pay  a  $500- 
per-day  fine,  but  stayed  the  fine  pending 
appeal.  (Pincus  faces  the  same  contempt 
charge  in  an  upcoming  hearing.) 

Finally,  the  BALCO  investigation,  in 
which  federal  officials  are  looking  into  the 
possible  illegal  distribution  of  steroids  by  a 
Bay  Area  business  owner,  has  prompted  the 
U.S.  Attorney  in  San  Francisco  to  seek  con¬ 
fidential  sources  and  records  from  three 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  reporters  and  two 
from  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  At  least 
two  other  cases,  involving  non-daily  news¬ 
paper  reporters  in  Minnesota  and  Rhode 
Island,  have  prompted  fines,  with  the 
Rhode  Island  case  still  ongoing. 

“It  is  more  than  a  blip,”  says  Freeman, 


who  stresses  that  the  recent  actions  consti¬ 
tute  a  definite  change  in  the  federal  ap¬ 
proach.  “There  clearly  is  a  sense  that  the 
courts  seem  to  be  giving  less  respect  for  re¬ 
porter  privilege  than  they  did  a  decade  ago.” 
So  what  to  do  about  it? 

•  One  option  is  to  push  for  a  federal 
shield  law.  Although  31  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  have  shield  laws  that  pro¬ 
tect  reporters  from  having  to  reveal  sources, 
no  federal  law  exists. 
“That  certainly  would 


solve  the  problem,”  says  Stephanie  Abrutyn, 
a  Tribune  Co.  attorney  who  works  mostly 
with  Newsday  of  Melville,  N.Y. 

Floyd  Abrams,  who  is  handling  cases 
for  Time  and  the  ATcic  York  Times,  agrees. 

“I  think  it  would  deal  vsith  most  of  the 
problem,”  he  says.  “We  have  had  too  many 
instances  of  prosecutorial  overreaction.” 

But  no  organized  effort  by  the  press 
to  seek  a  federal  law  has  been  launched. 
Worries  remain  that,  if  given  the  chance. 
Congress  might  pass  a  law  that  makes 


Photog  tribute:  Black  and  white,  still  read  all  over? 


Jim  Colburn 


Before 

Aug.22,  few 
readers  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 

Journal  Star  had 
likely  ever  heard 
of  famed  photo- 
journalist  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson. 

But  few  will  likely 
forget  him  now. 

In  his  honor,  the  Journal 
Star  published  every  photo 
in  that  Sunday’s  paper  in 
black  and  white.  “We  were 
really  going  for  impact,” 
said  Bill  Vobejda,  the  paper’s 
marketing  director.  Publish¬ 
er  Bill  Johnston  said  the  idea 
drew  some  positive  reactions, 
but  nothing  negative. 
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The  tribute  edition  was  the  brainchild 
of  Photo  Editor  Jim  Colburn,  who  had 
wanted  to  honor  Cartier-Bresson  in  a 
special  way  since  the  photojoumalist’s 
death  in  early  July.  “He  is  the  most 
influential  photojoumalist  of  the  20th 
century;  he  revolutionized  the  way 
people  look  at  pictures,”  Colburn  said. 

—  Joe  Strupp 
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things  more  restrictive.  “You  never  know 
what  it  is  they  will  pass,”  says  Leonard 
Downie,  Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post.  “Legislation  is  always 
tricky.”  Adds  Freeman:  “I’m  not  sure  if  it 
would  be  helpful  or  harmful.” 

•  Another  option  is  taking  the  issue  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  has  not 
specifically  addressed  the  confidential 
sources  question  since  the  1972  Branzburg 
vs.  Hayes  decision.  But  even  in  that  case, 
the  court  ruling  was  murky.  It  found  that 
reporters  may  not  protect  confidential 
sources  in  grand  jury  cases,  but  may  only 
be  required  to  reveal  them  if  they  are  “of 
central  importance”  to  the  case  and  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere.  Some  attorneys  argue 
that  much  of  the  information  sought  in  the 
current  controversial  cases,  especially  the 
Plame  probe,  may  veiy  well  be  found 
through  other  sources. 

Still,  the  Supreme  Court  —  especially 
as  it  is  currently  constituted  with  a  conser¬ 
vative  leaning  —  may  also  weaken  press 
power,  some  fear.  “We  don’t  want  court 
decisions;  they  set  precedents  we  don’t 
want,”  Downie  says.  Adds  Eve  Burton,  an 
attorney  with  Hearst  Newspapers:  “I’m  not 
sure  I  want  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court.” 

•  Some  industry  leaders  contend  a  coun¬ 
terattack  can  be  made  without  new  laws 
or  court  decisions.  Limiting  the  use  of 
anonymous  sources,  which  several  recent 
policy  changes  at  the  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  have  already  directed,  is  one 
way.  “Journalists  have  probably  been 
overusing  anonymous  sources,”  Dalglish 
says.  “You  shouldn’t  be  out  there  just  ran¬ 
domly  making  promises  of  confidentiality.” 
Abrutyn  believes  reporters  should  be 
warned  not  to  grant  confidentiality  so 
quickly:  “Think  long  and  hard  whether 

it  is  worth  the  price.” 

•  Others  advocate  a  unified  media  voice 
against  these  federal  efforts.  “It  would  be 
desirable  if  individual  newspapers  spoke 
out  more  than  they  are,”  contends  Abrams. 
“This  is  not  just  a  problem  of  newspapers 
_  that  have  been  subpoenaed.” 

But  so  far  the  only  organized 
effort  is  an  online  petition  by 
the  Reporters  Committee,  asking 
journalists  to  sign  in  support  of  re¬ 
porters  involved  in  the  current  cases. 
Although  the  group  has  nearly  3,000 
signatures,  the  petition  may  only 
succeed  in  getting  reporters  on  the 
record  supporting  an  obvious  cause, 
not  making  any  substantial  changes. 
Says  Dalglish,  “It  has  been  tough  to 
get  journalists  together  on  this.”  11 
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Echoes  of  Iraq  story 
remain,  months  later 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

Every  day,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
photographer  David  Swanson,  who 
never  thought  he’d  be  an  early  riser, 
sits  down  at  his  computer  between  5  and 
6  a.m.  and  interacts  with  readers,  reliving 
a  part  of  the  Iraq  war  he  covered  while 

S  embedded  with 
Second  Battal¬ 
ion,  Fourth 
Marine  Regi¬ 
ment,  last  April. 
Swanson, 

I  along  with 

_  I  Knight  Kidder’s 

•  famed  war 

_  correspondent 

:■*  }  Galloway, 

- rfs - -  -  J  wrote  a  powerful 

Online  guest  book  for  Lt.  print  article 
Wroblewski:  Semper  Fi  for  fog  chain’s 

newspapers  and  contributed  photographs 
to  an  online  multimedia  package  that 
appeared  in  mid-August  and  drew  national 
attention.  But  as  Swanson’s  experience 
suggests,  some  major  stories  require  careful 
tending  afterward. 

The  Knight  Ridder  project  chronicled 
the  final  two  weeks  of  12  U.S.  Marines  from 
Echo  Company  who  died  in  the  fighting  in 
Ramadi  this  past  April,  with  Swanson  near¬ 
by.  The  overwhelming  response  from  read¬ 
ers  —  especially  ftiends,  family  members 
and  other  military  servicemen  and  women 


I  —  has  become  an  ongoing  part  of  a  still¬ 
unfolding  story:  the  struggle  to  understand 
what  happened,  what  is  still  happening, 
and  to  accept  what  the  war  has  wrought. 

“I’d  say  80%  of  the  responses  are  from 
those  connected  to  the  military,”  notes 
Swanson.  “A  lot  want  to  know  if  I  met 
their  son,  if  I  have  pictures  of  him.  Every 
day  there’s  a  new  heartfelt  emotion,  some¬ 
one  who  misses  their  kids,  wonders  how 
they  are,  if  their  spirits  are  high,  when 
theyll  be  home.” 

Then  there  are  the  requests  for  any  pho¬ 
tographs  or  footage  he  might  have  of  their 
loved  ones.  “It’s  taken  over  my  life,”  he 
I  admits.  “It’s  very  time-consuming  to  bum 

DVDs.”  He  also _ 

i  patiently  checks  ^ 

I  each  photo  he’s 
!  sent  from  any 
I  soldier’s  family 
or  fnends, 
who  hope  he 
j  may  have  pho- 
j  tographed  their 
loved  ones,  too. 

“This  has 
turned  into  one 
of  my  proudest 
i  achievements,”  Swanson  says,  “to  have 
found  these  men  and  to  have  been  with 
Echo  at  the  right  time  to  tell  their  story.” 

On  the  Knight  Ridder  site  (www.krwash- 
ington.com),  each  soldier  has  a  brief  profile 
and  a  link  to  a  guest  book  where  readers 


‘Bakersfield  Californian’  is  spreading  election  fever 

As  THE  2004  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  has  an  Ongoing  tally  of  the  presidential 
reaches  a  boiling  point.  The  poll.  One  enticement  for  involvement: 

Bakersfield  Californian  has  prizes  that  will  be  awarded  to  randomlv 


As  THE  2004  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
reaches  a  boiling  point.  The 
Bakersfield  Californian  has 
launched  several  interactive  projects 
with  local  KBAK-TV  —  and  readers 
might  even  get  a  dinner  date  out  of  it. 

Text  message  polls  will  begin  Oct.  1, 
involving  several  local  elections  and 
the  Bush-Kerry  race.  “It’s  a  way  to  get 
people  involved,”  said  Tim  Repsher, 
the  Californian’s  technology  manager. 
“It  is  also  a  way  to  get  younger  people 
interested,  using  new  technology.”  The 
paper’s  Web  site,  www.bakersfield.com. 


has  an  ongoing  tally  of  the  presidential 
poll.  One  enticement  for  involvement: 
prizes  that  will  be  awarded  to  randomly 
selected  participants.  Other  election- 
related  offerings  include  four  Web  blogs 
on  local  issues,  including  two  written  by 
area  political  leaders,  and  a  free  election 
night  text-message  results  service. 

Another  new  project  to  woo  voters: 
a  contest  allowing  readers  to  win  a 
dinner  with  one  of  two  candidates  in  the 
local  race  for  California  State  Assembly. 
There’s  a  catch,  though:  the  winner 
must  provide  the  meal.  —  Joe  Strupp 


i  A  Marine  carries  a 
fallen  comrade  (left) 
in  Ramadi  while 
Capt.  Kelly  Royer 
leads  Echo  Company 

often  express  their 
condolences  with 
the  ending  “Sem¬ 
per  Fi.”  One  reader 
addressing  2nd  Lt. 
John  Wroblewski’s 
widow  wrote: 

“I  remember  first  reading  about  your 
husband  in  the  newspaper.  As  I  always 
do,  I  cut  the  clipping  and  saved  it.  He  will 
never  be  forgotten  and  you  will  never  be 
alone ...  I  wish  you  peace;  go  easy.” 

In  the  question-and-answer  forums 
for  Swanson  and  Galloway,  one  of  a 
dead  soldier’s  fnends  wrote  it  was  “a 
strange  comfort”  to  view  Swanson’s  photos 
online.  A  mother  wrote,  “I  can’t  tell  you 
what  it  means  to  see  my  son  in  your 
pictures.”  Swanson  and  Galloway  were 
still  posting  messages  weeks  after  their 
project  went  live. 

John  Walcott,  Knight  Kidder’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief,  notes  that  “we  want  to 
keep  the  guest  book  open  for  some  period 
of  time  so  everyone  can  catch  up.  It  takes  a 
while  for  word  to  spread  and  for  people  to 
find  it  on  the  Web.  That’s  the  good  thing 
about  the  Web:  It’s  no  longer  a  zero-sum 
game  where  you  have  to  take  something 
down  in  order  to  put  something  up.  We’ll 
keep  an  eye  on  the  traffic,  and  as  long  as 
people  keep  finding  it  and  expressing  their 
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sentiments,  and  wanting  to  ask  Dave 
and  Joe  questions,  well  keep  it  up.” 

The  overwhelming  immediacy  the  Web 
account  provides  —  through  audio,  video, 
and  letters  written  to  and  from  the  soldiers, 
along  with  the  narrative  account  of  the 
Ramadi  battle  —  makes  Echo  Company's 
experience  so  vivid  it  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  military  really  wants  the  war 
and  its  aftermath  made  so  painfully  real. 

“We’re  getting  through  the  grapevine 
some  of  that  sentiment,”  Swanson  acknowl¬ 
edges.  “At  some  point,  we  had  trouble  get¬ 
ting  after-action  reports,  and  suddenly  I 
lost  communication  with  everybody  over 
there  via  e-mail.  As  it  went  up  the  chain  of 
command,  more  and  more  people  would 
not  respond  to  me.  Suddenly  it  went  from 
‘Ill  get  it  tomorrow’  to  ‘I’m  working  on  it’ 
to  my  never  getting  a  response.  They  under- 

- -  stand  the  potency  of 

what  we  were  doing. 
m  I’ve  had  some  posi- 

^  tive  responses  from 

people  who  didn’t 
^  ,  respond  to  me  [at 

the  time].  A  public 
affairs  officer  told  me 
we  did  justice  to  the 

Swanson:  “It’s  people  over  there.” 

taken  over  my  life."  Galloway,  who 
works  out  of  Knight  Kidder’s  Washington 
bureau,  notes  that  Gen.  John  Abizaid, 
Centcom’s  commanding  general,  had  “a 
very  positive  response,”  as  have  many 
Marines,  both  active  and  retired. 

In  September,  Galloway  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Combat 
Correspondents  Association  in  Nashville, 
where  images  from  the  series  flashed  on  a 
large  screen  behind  him.  There  he  heard 
“nothing  but  compliments.”  There  has  been 
no  official  word  from  Mmne  headquarters. 

Swanson  plans  to  fly  out  to  California 
to  cover  Echo  Company’s  belated  return  to 
Camp  Pendleton.  He  visits  the  www.echo2- 
4.com  Web  page  daily,  as  well  as  the 
v'ww.icasualties.org  page  “to  see  who  was 
killed  and  pray  that  it  was  no  one  I  knew.” 
He  can  no  longer  bear  to  listen  to  the  audio 
portion  of  the  KR  site. 

“People  have  to  understand  what 
happens  during  a  war,  to  think  about  the 
question,  ‘How  many  men  are  you  willing 
to  sacrifice  in  this  war?”’  says  Swanson. 

As  the  number  of  soldiers  killed  reached 
1,000  on  Sept.  7,  the  wrenching  words 
and  images  of  the  12  perished  Echo  2-4 
Company  soldiers,  and  the  family  and 
fnends  who  loved  them,  only  underscored 
the  loss  and  the  widening  circles  of  grief.  II 


Photo  of  the  Month 


DOUG  FINGER,  THE  GAINESVILLE  (FLA.)  SUN,  SEPT.  7 

IT  WAS  NO  HURRICANE  PARTY  FOR  FLORIDA  AND  THE  REST 

of  the  South  in  late  summer,  as  one  mighty  wind  after  an¬ 
other  blew  in  from  ocean  or  gulf.  Here,  an  unidentified 
woman  checks  out  a  submerged  SUV  in  Gainesville  after  rains 
from  Hurricane  Frances  overflowed  a  pond.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


‘Reflejos’  targets  Chicago  Hispanics 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


WHEN  Jerry  Campagna  bought 
Reflyos  back  in  1986,  he 
decided  the  Spanish-language 
monthly  that  circulated  in  the  Chicago 
suburbs  had  one  flaw:  There  was  too  much 
Spanish  in  it.  So  he  changed  the  paper 
into  a  bilingual  publication. 

Now  the  paper  is  undergoing  another 
big  change.  Since  the  summer  of 2000,  it 
has  been  owned  by  the  Daily  Herald  in 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  which  is  using  it  to 
make  a  major  push  into  the  suburban  His¬ 
panic  market.  With  Campagna  continuing 
as  its  president,  Reflgos  is  now  a  free  week¬ 
ly  —  and  as  of  Sept.  26,  its  distribution  had 
nearly  doubled  from  58,000  to  100,000 
throughout  the  northwest  Chicago  suburbs. 
Reflgos  is  also  going  back  to  its  mother 


Bilingual  pub:  Reflejos  owner  Jerry  Campagna 
tongue.  Most  articles  are  now  written 
in  Spanish  with  a  summary  in  English,  but 
reverses  this  when  it’s  a  story  aimed  at  the 
Latino  “who  prefers  to  read  in  English,” 
said  Campagna.  To  help  the  reader  sort 
out  this  polyglot  mixture,  the  Daily  Herald 
brought  in  Mario  Garcia  to  give  Reflgos 
a  fresh  new  look  from  top  to  bottom.  11 
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O’Keefe,  44,  started 


Mark  O'Keefe  may  feel  like  he’s  following  a  legend  but  he's  got  a  winning 


record  of  his  own,  says  Newhouse  News  Service  Editor  Deborah  Howell. 


papers  by  Universal 


Egypt,  Pakistan,  and  the  Sudan  —  winning 


Press  Syndicate. 


a  first-place  award  for  human-rights 


Packer  fan  follows ‘Vince  Lombardi’ 


‘A.M.  Journal  Express';  Back  in  the  Big ‘O' 


Hoping  for  a  Texas-size  come- 
back,  A.M.  Journal  Express  is 
getting  a  second  chance  to  take 
on  Belo’s  Quick  in  Dallas.  Citizens  Capital 
Corp.,  a  media  acquisition  company 
based  there,  bought  the  assets  of  the  free 
daily  from  American  Consolidated  Media 
in  mid-September. 

Billy  D.  Hawkins,  CEO  of  Citizens 
Capital,  would  not  reveal  specifics  of  the 
revival  but  he  did  say  that  the  paper  will 


retain  its  target  of  18-  to  54-year-olds. 

The  company  plans  to  distribute  150,000 
free  copies  on  the  highest  readership  days 
through  newsstands  and  subscriptions. 

This  time  around,  Hawkins  thinks  the 
key  to  survival  will  be  time.  “You  have  to 
give  any  product  more  than  four  months,” 
he  explained.  The  paper  folded  in  April 
after  a  November  launch.  Hawkins  would 
not  say  how  long,  or  how  much  money 
he’s  willing  to  ante  up.  —  Jennifer  Saba 


Mark  O’Keefe  in  for  Anderson 
at  Religion  News  Service 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


his  journalism  career  with  United  Press 
International  in  Milwaukee,  joined  The 
Virginian-Pilot  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1985, 
and  became  a  religion  reporter  there  in 
1992.  Among  the  stories  he  covered  was 
the  emergence  of  the  Christian  Coalition. 
After  moving  to  The  Oregonian  of  Portland 
in  1994,  he  covered  the  voter  initiative  that 
made  Oregon  the  first  state  to  legalize 
physician-assisted  suicide. 

O’Keefe  spent  most  of  1998  examining 
persecution  of  Christians  in  Burma,  China, 


reporting  from  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
for  that  Oregonian  effort. 

Two  years  later,  O’Keefe  joined  the  staff 
of  Newhouse  News  Service  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  a  national  correspondent  covering 
values  and  philanthropy.  He  worked  on  the 
same  floor  as  RNS,  which  made  it  easier  to 
gradually  transition  to  the  new  editorship 
this  summer. 

One  thing  that  helped  O’Keefe:  getting 
guidance  from  David  Anderson,  who’s 
relocating  to  Montana  but  stUl  works  for 
RNS  as  senior  editor.  S 


As  SOMEONE  WHO  ONCE  LIVED  IN 

Wisconsin,  Mark  O’Keefe  remains 
a  big  fan  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 
So  when  asked  what  it’s  like  to  succeed 
David  E.  Anderson  as  editor  of  Religion 
News  Service,  O’Keefe  replies:  “I’m  follow¬ 
ing  a  legend  in  religion  journalism.  I  feel 
like  Phil  Bengtson  tiying  to  replace  Vince 
Lombardi  as  Packers  coach.” 

But  O’Keefe,  who  started  on  Sept.  13  as 
RNS  editor,  has  a  better  chance  at  success 
than  Bengtson  did.  “Mark  has  been 
involved  in  reporting  on  religion  and 
values  for  many  years,  and  really  cares 
about  those  topics,”  says  Deborah 
Howell,  Washington  bureau  chief 
and  editor  of  Newhouse  News  Service, 
which  owns  RNS. 

O’Keefe  doesn’t  plan  major  changes 
at  RNS,  which  he  says  is  doing  fine 
as  it  nears  its  70th  anniversary.  But 
O’Keefe  intends  to  speak  with  clients  to  get 
feedback,  and  wants  RNS  to  improve  cover¬ 
age  of  Islam  and  Asian  religions.  “We’ll  also 
do  more  enterprise  reporting,  while  contin¬ 
uing  to  cover  the  news,”  he  adds. 

There’s  certainly  lots  of  news  to  cover. 
Religion  has  always  been  a  significant  force 
in  American  life,  but  the  last  few  years  have 
brought  it  to  the  front  pages  of  many  news¬ 
papers.  Among  the  domestic  and  global 
issues  with  a  direct  or  indirect  religious 
component  are  the  2004  presidential  race, 
the  power  of  the  religious  right,  gay  mar¬ 
riage,  the  abuse  scandal  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  9/11,  Islamic  fiindamentalism, 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  carnage,  and  — 
in  the  entertainment  realm  —  topics  like 
Mel  Gibson’s  The  Passion  of  the  Christ. 

The  secular  RNS  covers  all  this  and  other 
subjects  with  stories  by  staff  writers,  regular 
correspondents,  and  stringers;  reporting 
from  Newhouse  papers;  and  via  guest 
columns,  photos,  and  graphics.  Content 
is  used  by  about  240  clients  —  including 
newspapers,  magazines,  TV  and  radio 
outlets,  religious  publications,  and  other 
customers.  RNS,  which  also  offers  a  press¬ 
release  service,  is  marketed  to  secular 
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Alls  still  slow:  Hotels  don't  read? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  race  to  garner  national 

political  ads  is  so  far  going  neither 
to  the  steady  nor  the  swift,  but 
there’s  still  time  left  before  Nov.  2. 
“Basically,  the  newspapers  are  out 
knocking  on  doors  now,”  Jack 
Brady,  director  of  marketing  and 
advertising  for  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America, 
said  in  mid-September.  KbITI 

“As  we  get  closer  to  Election  ^ 

Day  and  things  start  to  get  bann 

tighter,  that’s  where  we  are  **||OC! 

going  to  find  more  success.” 

E^P  spoke  to  several  ads.’ 

newspapers,  paying  particu-  ^  LouiS 

lar  attention  to  swing  states, 
and  found  that  most  are  hav¬ 
ing  some  success  on  the  local  level.  Getting 
some  of  the  millions  of  Bush- Kerry  race 
dollars,  however,  is  proving  more  difficult. 
Teresa  Griffin,  director  of  media  market¬ 


ing  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  swing  i 
state  Missouri,  had  not  seen  much  activity  I 
as  of  mid-September  even  though  the  paper  I 
has  gone  out  with  veiy  aggressive  rate  i 

structures.  She  confirmed  that  both  the  I 


presidential  candidates.  Laurie  Myers,  a 
Plain  Dealer  sales  executive,  has  so  far 
received  several  phone  calls  from  advocacy 
groups  about  pricing.  She  doesn’t  expect 
to  see  anything  until  later  in  October. 


GEORGE  BUSH  PROMISED  OHIO : 

SECURITY  CHEAPER  HEALTH  CARE  UORE  JOB  'TRAINING 


Kerry  may  use  , 

'  '  camps  ran  a  little 

banners,  but  he  bit  online,”  yet 

’’doesn’t  use  print  there’s  little  real 

“  traction  m  print. 

ads  -  TERESA  GRIFFIN,  “Keny’s  position 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  doesn’t 

use  print,”  she 
says,  but  she’s 

still  hoping  for  more  political  ads. 

Cleveland’s  Plain  Dealer,  the  largest  pa¬ 
per  in  what  many  consider  the  swing  state, 
isn’t  exactly  swimming  in  ads  from  the 


Over  at  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News, 
Vice  President  of  Advertising  Mark  Stange 
reports  that  most  activity  has  taken  place 
on  its  Web  site  and  “more  from  the  Repub¬ 
licans  than  from  the  Democrats,  by  far.” 

In  Florida,  the  Orlando  Sentinel  is 
reaping  most  of  its  piolitical  dollars  from 
local  and  regional  races.  “We  are  running 
total  revenue- wse  about  what  we  have 
expected  but  not  much  on  the  state  or 
national  advertising  side,  either  in  print 
or  online,”  says  Ashley  Allen,  vice  president 
of  corporate  communications.  11 


The  woman  of 1,000  faces  CSSel 

I  -  !■  II II , 

BY  J OE  STRUPP  Diane  Guldenzopf,  formed  the  site  ceased  production,  '  i  v  ‘ti  - ° 

V  ^  ditorsatthe  from  smaller  images  of  134  leaving  only  200  on  the  ^ 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Editors  at  the 

Register-Mail  of  Gales 
burg.  Ill.,  didn’t  want 
the  shutdown  of  the  town’s 
50-year-old  Maytag  retngera- 
tor  plant  to  be  reported  with 
just  the  usual  tribute.  So 
when  production  ended 
in  mid-September,  send¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  workers 
to  the  unemployment 
line,  the  paper  sought 
to  reflect  the  loss  with 
a  four-part  series  detail¬ 
ing  the  stories  behind 
those  losing  jobs,  the 
plant’s  history,  and  hiring 
prospects  in  the  area 
But  the  true  image  of  the 
story  came  out  in  the  ambi¬ 
tious  four-page  wrap  that  ran 
with  the  first  installment  of 
the  series  Sept.  15.  The  wrap 
offered  a  iront-page  photo  of 
15-year  Maytag  employee 


Diane  Guldenzopf,  formed 
from  smaller  images  of  134 
other  Maytag  employees,  all 
slated  for  layoffs.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  page  listed  many  of 
the  laid-off  employees’  names. 
“The  goal  was  to  literally  put 


DON  COOPER.  Publisher 


more  of  a  face  on  the  Maytag 
closing,”  said  Register-Mail 
Publisher  Don  Cooper. 

The  plant  shutdown  had 
already  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
600 jobs,  according  to  Editor 
Tom  Martin.  But  the  largest 
single  cutback,  of 800  work¬ 
ers,  occurred  that  week  when 


the  site  ceased  production, 
leaving  only  200  on  the 
job  until  the  plant  closes 
completely  in  February. 

“It  is  one  of  the  biggest 
stories  that  the  newspaper 
is  ever  going  to  handle,” 
Martin  said  about  the 
14,000-daily  circulation 
Register-Mail.  Martin  said 
the  series  required  neeu’ly  ; 
every  editorial  employee’s 
help  at  one  point  or  tmoth-  j 
er.  “I  pulled  a  couple  of  j  j 

guys  out  of  the  sports  de-  |  j 

partment,  too,”  he  added,  j  j 

Exiitors  and  photogra-  1 1 
phers  began  gathering  j  I 
photos  of  workers  for  the 
Page  One  image  during  a 
rally  following  a  local  Labor 
Day  parade  on  Sept.  4.  Others 
were  photographed  on  four 
occasions  at  a  nearby  union 
gathering  hall,  editors  said. 

“We  wanted  to  do  some¬ 


thing  that  had  the  impact  the 
story  deserved,”  Martin  said 
of  the  front-page  image, 
adding  that  reader  reaction 
had  been  positive,  and  “some¬ 
one  said  it  made  them  ciy.” 
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ALABAMA 

Ken  Rogers  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Messenger  of  Troy,  Ala.  Rogers  most 
recently  worked  for  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  where  he  was  sports  editor 
for  seven  years. 

CALIFORNIA 
Steve  Favero  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/operations  for  The  Press-Enterprise 
Co.  in  Riverside.  Favero  most  recently 
served  as  facilities  services  director. 

Stephan  Wingert  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Press  in  Victorville  and  the 
Desert  Dispatch  in  Barstow.  Wingert 
most  recently  served  as  general  manager 
of  The  Monitor  in  McAllen,  Texas. 

Paul  Mauney  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Porterville  Recorder.  Mauney  was 
general  manager  of  the  Times-News  in 
Burlington,  N.C.,  and  was  advertising 
director  of  The  Daily  News  Journal  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Tom  Cross  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Register-Pajamian  in  Watsonville. 
Cross  is  a  division  manager  for  parent 
company  News  Media  Corp. 

Richard  Luna  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Ventura  County  Star.  Luna 
most  recently  served  as  metro  editor  of 
The  Detroit  News  and  was  managing 
editor  of  The  Indianapolis  Star. 

Bob  Sipchen  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Opinion  section  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Sipchen  has  served  on 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  page  staff. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦  ■  -  -  -  - - 

FLORIDA 

Marty  Petty 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  the 
St.  Petersburg 
Times.  Petty 
joined  the  newspaper  in  2000 
as  its  executive  vice  president. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


NEWSPEOPLE@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


ILLINOIS 


Roland  S.  Martin 

Roland  S.  Martin  has  been  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Defender. 
Martin,  35,  a  syndicated  columnist  and 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Houston 
Defender,  had  recently  been  running 
editorial  operations  as,  a  consultant  to 
the  nation’s  only  daily  black  newspaper. 
Martin,  whose  weekly  column  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Creators  Syndicate,  began  his  journalism  career  at  the 
Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram.  He  has  served  as  managing 
editor  of  Dallas  Weekly,  was  founding  news  editor  of  Savoy 
magazine,  and  founded  the  Web  site  BlackAmericaToday.com. 


CONNECTICUT 
John  C.  Peterson  has  been  named  director 
of  sales  and  general  manager  of  Shore 
Publishing,  LLC,  publishers  of  13  weekly 
newspapers  from  East  Haven  to  Stoning- 
ton,  Ct.  Peterson  is  the  former  president 
of  Capital  Cities/ABC’s  New  England 
Newspaper  Group  and  publisher  of  Shore 
Line  Newspapers. 

FLORIDA 

Neil  Brown  has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  He  has 
been  managing  editor  for  the  past  nine 
years  and  is  a  vice  president  of  the  paper. 

Avido  Khahaifa  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent/managing  director.  Palm  Beach 
County,  for  the  Sun-Sentinel  Co.  Kha- 


AWAKIIu  50,000- 

plus  circ  category)  for  its 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  series  “Made  in  China: 
Sentinel  received  the  The  New  Industrial  Rev- 
Associated  Press  Manag-  olution,”  which  exam- 
ing  Editors’  2004  Inter-  ined  the  link  between 
national  Perspective  China  and  lost  jobs  in 


Milwaukee.  The  Annis¬ 
ton  (Ala.)  Star  won  the 
same  award  for  the  third 
straight  year  (in  the  un- 
der-50,000  category). 

To  see  all  of  the  winners,’ 
go  to  www.apme.com. 


haifa  has  served  as  president  of  Sun- 
Sentinel  Company’s  Forum  Publishing 
Group  (FPG)  subsidiary  since  2000. 

Bonita  Burton  has  been  appointed  associate 
managing  editor/visuals  for  the  Orlando 
Sentinel.  Previously,  Burton  was  the 
business  design  director  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News. 

GEORGIA 

Ben  Holden  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer. 
Holden  most  recently  was  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  non-daily  publications  at 
The  Desert  Sun  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

INDIANA 

Brian  Guth  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Palladium-Item 


for  more  than  30  years,' 
was  inducted  into  the 
Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Hall  of  Fame  last 
month.  John  Spaar 
was  elected  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  new  president. 


•  Kenneth  W.  Cope, 
who  served  the  Neosho 
Daily  News  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  business 
manager,  and  publisher 
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in  Richmond.  Guth  has  served  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Marion  (Ohio)  Star. 


KENTUCKY 

Dennis  Hetzel  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Kentucky  Enquirer  in  Ft. 
Mitchell.  Hetzel  has  served  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Daily  Record 
since  1990.  Before  that,  he  was  managing 
editor  of  The  Capital  Times  in  Madison, 
Wis. 


er.  Green  is  VP/circulation  for 
L«e  Enterprises  Inc.  and  was 
acting  publisher  since  July. 


IOWA 

Ron  Bode  has  been  named  advertising 
director  of  Gazette  Communications. 
Bode  previously  served  as  retail  and 
national  advertising  manager. 


Dave  Storey  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Gazette 
Publications  in  Cedar  Rapids.  Storey 
joined  Gazette  Communications  in  1992. 
Before  that,  he  worked  for  The  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  and  Boulder  Daily  Camera. 


Bill  Rice  has  been  named  classified  sales 
manager  of  The  News  Enterprise  in  Eliza¬ 
bethtown.  Rice  has  worked  as  classified 
manager  of  The  Gleaner  in  Henderson. 


MAINE 

Susan  Burtchell  has  been  named  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Portland  Press  Her¬ 
ald/Maine  Sunday  Telegram.  Burtchell 
most  recently  served  in  the  top  classified 
advertising  management  role  at  the 
Times  Union  in  Albany,  N.Y. 


Don't  miss  the 
American  Press  Institute's 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Timothy  E.  Brady  has  been  named  retail 
advertising  director  for  the  Eagle-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.’s  four  newspapers  —  The 
Eagle-Tribune,  The  Salem  News,  Glouces¬ 
ter  Daily  Times,  and  The  Daily  News  of 
Newburyport.  He  most  recently  was  ad 
director  for  the  company's  West  Group. 


Patrick  Purcell,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of  the  Boston 
Herald.  Purcell  most  recently  was  an 
account  executive  for  the  New  York  Post. 
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NEBRASKA 

Todd  Nelson  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Lincoln  Journal  Star. 
Since  1999  Nelson  has  served  as  regional 
advertising  manager  for  the  Journal  Star 
and  other  Lee  Enterprises  newspapers 
and  publications  in  eastern  Nebraska, 
including  the  Columbus  Telegram, 
Fremont  Tribune,  and  Beatrice  Daily  Sun. 


NEW  MEXICO 
Renee  Hamilton-Siers  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Los  Alamos 
Monitor.  Previously  she  was  new  business 
development  manager  for  the  Texas-New 
Mexico  Partnership,  a  joint  venture  be¬ 
tween  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  Media  News 
Group,  in  Las  Cruces. 
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NEW  YORK 

Ellen  Hale  has  been  named  director  of 
corporate  communications  for  The 
Associated  Press.  Hale,  a  journalist  for 
more  than  20  years,  most  recently  served 
as  USA  Today's  London  correspondent. 
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John  Wolin 

57,  DIED  Aug.  30 
REPORTER/EDITOR,  THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

An  achondroplastic  dwarf,  John  Wolin 
faced  daily  challenges,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  an  eventual  curving  of  his  spine. 

But  those  who  worked  with  the  4-foot-7  editor  at 
The  Miami  Herald  knew  Wolin’s  determination 
was  matched  only  by  his  razor-sharp  newsroom 
skills  —  and  an  equally  sharp  tongue. 

Wolin,  a  Miami  native  who  worked  at  the  Herald 
for  21  years,  started  in  1979  as  a  Broward  County  re¬ 
porter.  As  an  editor,  he  directed  coverage  of  the 
Florida  Marlins,  the  1996  ValuJet  crash  in  the  Everglades,  and  the  death 
of  Florida  Gov.  Lavvton  Chiles.  He  also  edited  and  championed  the  Heralds 
Wish  Book,  a  holiday  series  aimed  at  helping  the  area’s  poor  and  ill. 

An  old-school  journalist,  Wolin  was  known  for  his  no-nonsense  approach  in  the 
newsroom.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  him  say,  “You’re  killing  me!”  while  edit¬ 
ing  many  a  young  reporter’s  story.  Once,  on  a  hectic  Saturday,  Wolin  —  then 
assistant  city  editor  —  received  a  call  from  then-publisher  David  Lawrence  Jr. 
Wolin  listened  for  a  few  minutes,  then  said,  “I’m  busy  here.  (Expletive)  off.” 

While  still  working  at  the  Herald,  Wolin  lost  the  use  of  both  legs.  After  trying 
braces  and  canes,  he  used  an  electric  scooter  to  get  around  the  newsroom. 

Wolin  retired  in  2000  and  moved  with  his  wife  to  Blanco,  Texas.  He  died 
in  his  sleep  at  a  Texas  hospital  where  he  had  undergone  several  spinal  surgeries. 
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Henry  Spierer  has  been  promoted  to  busi-  I 

ness  editor  at  NYTimes.com.  Spierer  i 

has  served  as  senior  producer  since  1998.  j 

Steve  Hurst  has  been  named  an  assistant  I 
international  editor  for  The  Associated  I 
Press.  Hurst  most  recently  was  a  supervi- 
;  sor  on  the  International  Desk. 

i  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Dan  Fields  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Sanford  Herald.  Fields  most  recently  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Austin  (Minn.) 

Daily  Herald.  Alex  Podlogar  has  joined  the 
I  Sanford  Herald  staff  as  sports  editor. 

;  Podlogar  most  recently  was  sports  editor  j 

of  The  Daily  Courier  in  Forest  City.  i  | 

|[ 

I  Kim  Young-Taylor  has  joined  The  Smithfield  \  \ 

Herald  as  advertising  manager.  Previous-  j 

ly  she  served  as  publisher  of  The  Yorkville  { 

Enquirer  dindThe  Clover  Herald.  I 

i 

I  OHIO  j 

David  Copen,  Brown  Publishing  Co.’s  '  | 

I  central  Ohio  group  publisher,  has  been  j  | 
appointed  publisher  of  The  Madison  \  \ 

;  Press  in  London.  Copen  had  most  recently  I  i 
I  served  as  interim  publisher.  j  | 

Lane  Moon  has  been  named  publisher  of  1 1 
the  Urbana  Daily  Citizen,  replacing 
David  Copen.  Moon  will  continue  his  1 1 

I  duties  as  ad  director  for  the  newspaper.  1 1 

Mark  Samuels  has  been  named  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Logan  Daily  News.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Samuels  served  as  Illinois  State 
Capitol  Bureau  Chief  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

h 

OKLAHOMA  i| 

Steve  Ray  Linam  has  been  named  manag-  ' 
ing  editor  of  the  Pawhuska  Journal-  \  \ 

\  Capital.Um&m  was  managing  editor  of  j 
j  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

I  OREGON 

Leslie  Pugmire  Hole  has  been  promoted  I 
to  editor  of  The  Redmond  Spoke.sman. 

I  She  has  been  an  education/general  i  | 

assignment  reporter  for  the  past  year.  !  | 

'  I 

Finn  J.  John  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Springfield  News.  John  has  served  as 
interim  editor  since  July.  Before  that,  he  i 
worked  for  the  Corvallis  Gazette-Times.  j 

'  i 

Ian  Forrest  is  the  new  sports  editor  for  [ 
The  Canby  Herald  and  the  Wilsonville  \  \ 

Spokesman.  Forrest  previously  worked  ! 

for  the  Central  Oregonian  in  Prineville. 
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Helen  Copley 

81,  Died  Aug.  26 
LONGTIME  PUBLISHER.  THE 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION-TRIBUNE 

AR6ARET 

Helen  Kinney 
began  working 
at  The  San  Diego  Union 
as  one  of  three  secre¬ 
taries  to  CEO  James 
Copley  in  the  early 
1950s.  Little  did  she 
know  that  her  boss 
would  one  day  become 
her  husband  —  and 
that  one  day  she  would 
become  the  paper’s 
publisher. 

The  Copleys  were  wed 
in  1965.  Eight  years 
later,  James  Copley  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  brain  cancer. 
Helen  Copley  endeav¬ 
ored  to  keep  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  family,  and 
in  the  early  1990s  she 


merged  the  morning 
San  Diego  Union  with 
the  afternoon  Tribune. 
The  new  edition  first 
hit  newsstands  on 
Feb.  2, 1992. 

While  Copley  was 
publisher,  her  papers 
won  two  Pulitzer  Prizes. 
She  remained  publisher 
emeritus  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  chairman  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  company. 

Harold  Robinson 

73,  Died  Aug.  19 
PHOTOGRAPHER,  THE  DETROIT 
NEWS 

NOWNAS 

“Robby”  to 
his  colleagues, 
Harold  Robinson  was 
the  first  black  photogra¬ 
pher  hired  by  The 
Detroit  News.  Like  many 
other  major  American 


newspapers  at  the  time, 
the  News  hired  Robinson 
due  to  the  civil  unrest 
that  plagued  the  city 
during  the  1960s.  When 
Detroit  erupted  in  civil 
conflict  in  July  1967, 
the  paper  recognized  the 
advantages  of  having  a 
black  photographer  they 
could  send  into  mostly 
black  neighborhoods. 

Robinson  was  a 
mentor  to  many  young 
photographers  and 
reporters  at  the  News. 

He  was  also  one  of  the 
newspaper’s  most  valued 
sources  of  news  tips  and 
contacts. 

Robinson  remained 
with  the  News  for  nearly 
30  years,  and  retired 
in  1995.  He  died  of  lung 
cancer  one  day  shy  of 
his  74th  birthday. 


a  TEXAS 

Tillotson 

has  been  named 
president  of  the 
Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Tillotson  has  served  as  publish¬ 
er  of  The  Galveston  County 
(Texas)  Daily  News  since  1987. 


Joe  Sova  has  been  named  sports  editor 
j  1  of  The  Observer  in  La  Grande.  Sova  most 
!  I  recently  was  sports  editor  of  the  Spokane 
i  (W ash.)  Valley  News  Herald. 

\  PENNSYLVANIA 

Jim  MacMillan,  news  photographer  for 
The  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has  taken 
a  year  leave  of  absence  to  become  photo 
! '  chief  of  the  Associated  Press  photo  bu¬ 
reau  in  Iraq.  MacMillan  has  been  with 
the  Daily  News  since  1991. 

Michael  Miorelli  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  managing  editor/metro  at  The 
Morning  Call  in  Allentown,  from  metro 
*  editor.  Miorelli  is  a  former  sports  editor 
I  for  the  Call  and  the  Reading  Eagle. 

Jim  Grahn  has  joined  the  Centre  Daily 
Times  in  State  College  as  advertising 
I  director.  Grahn  previously  worked  for 
!’  \he  Abilene  (JlexBs)  Reporter-News. 

!l  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Don  Burk  has  been  named  advertising 
director  for  The  Sun  News  of  Myrtle 
Beach.  Burk  most  recently  was  advertis¬ 
ing  district  manager  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Star-Telegram. 

TENNESSEE 
Ronald  Prince  has  been  named  retail 
advertising  manager  for  The  Commercial 
Appeal  in  Memphis.  Prince  previously 
served  as  general  manager  of  the  DeSoto 
Appeal  and  served  as  publisher  of  three 
community  newspapers. 

WASHINGTON 
Erin  Stuber  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Herald 
of  Moses  Lake.  Stuber  previously  served 


as  managing  editor  of  the  Shoshone 
News-Press  in  Kellogg,  Idaho. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Craig  L.  Selby  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  Charleston  Newspapers, 
producer  of  the  Charleston  Gazette, 
Charleston  Daily  Mail,  and  Sunday 
Gazette-Mail.  Selby  most  recently  served 
as  the  Gazette's  publisher.  Norman  W. 
Shumate  III  has  been  named  Charleston 
Newspapers’  new  chief  financial  officer. 
Shumate  most  recently  was  the  Gazette’s 
business  manager.  Elizabeth  E.  Chilton, 
president  of  the  Daily  Gazette  Co.,has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Gazette. 


WISCONSIN 

Amos  Denman  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  De  Forest  Times- 
TribunedmA  The  Poynette  Press.  Denman 
retains  his  position  as  ad  manager  for 
The  Waunakee  Tribune.  Lynn  Auclair  has 
been  hired  as  an  account  executive  for 
the  De  Forest  Times-Tribune  and  the 
Poynette  Press. 

Mike  Davis  has  been  promoted  to  editor 
of  Journal  Interactive,  Web  site  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel.  Davis  most 
recently  was  the  site’s  news  editor  and 
also  served  as  sports  editor  for  both 
the  Web  site  and  the  Journal  Sentinel. 
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editorial 

The  flurry  of  subpoenas  and  court  orders  to  reveal  confidential 
sources  amounts  to  a  government  war  on  reporting 


Federal  officials  speak  end- 
lessly  about  the  War  on  Terror¬ 
ism,  an  inchoate  notion  used 
to  justify  everything  from  the 
invasion  of  Iraq  to  Chicago  policemen 
peeking  into  the  purses  of  commuters  on 
an  L  train.  They  don’t  talk  about  another 
war  the  Feds  are  waging  —  a  war  on 
reporting. 

This  war  is  being  fought  right  here  in 
what  official  Washington  likes  to  call 
the  homeland.  It  is  a  war  of  many  fronts. 

Those  fronts  include  Illinois,  where 
the  federal  prosecutor  is 
demanding  the  phone 
records  of  New  York  Times 
reporters  Philip  Shenon 
and  Judith  Miller.  And 
Washington  itself,  where 
the  same  prosecutor  sub¬ 
poenaed  four  journalists, 
including  Miller,  to  force 
them  to  testily  about  their 
reporting  in  the  Valerie 
Flame  leak  case.  And  Providence,  R.I., 
where  a  federal  judge  fined  WJAR-TV 
reporter  Jim  Taricani  $1,000  a  day 
starting  Aug.  12  for  refusing  to  reveal  a 
confidential  source  in  his  reporting  on 
the  corruption  charges  against  former 
Mayor  Vincent  “Buddy”  Cianci  Jr.  And 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  where  feder¬ 
al  investigators  looking  into  the  alleged 
trafficking  in  steroids  by  BALCO  sent 
letters  to  reporters  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
demanding  they  disclose  the  names 
of  their  confidential  sources. 

At  one  point  this  summer,  there  were 
eight  reporters  facing  the  choice  of  giving 
up  the  sources  who  trusted  them  or  risk¬ 
ing  jail  time.  When  that  sort  of  thing 


happens  in  places  like  Myanmar  or  Cuba, 
it’s  called  by  its  real  name:  repression  of 
the  press. 

As  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  (RCFP)  noted  at  the 
time,  that  number  of  contempt-of-court 
orders  was  “unprecedented.”  The  real 
problem,  though,  is  that  this  sudden 
judicial  zeal  to,  in  effect,  deputize 
reporters  in  federal  investigations  is 
likely  to  become  precedent-setting. 

Federal  judges  such  as  U.S.  District 
Chief  Judge  Thomas  F.  Hogan,  who 

slapped  Time  magazine 
reporter  Matthew  Cooper 
with  the  $l,000-a-day 
fine,  are  increasingly 
demonstrating  their  own 
kind  of  contempt  for  the 
idea  of  a  reporting  privi¬ 
lege.  What’s  most  dis¬ 
tressing  is  that  so  many 
of  these  cases  involve  re¬ 
porting  on  alleged  abuses 
of  power  by  government  officials.  Inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  on  such  issues  of  para¬ 
mount  public  interest  is  exactly  what 
judges  should  be  protecting.  Instead, 
they  are  inviting  prosecutors  to  hold  fish¬ 
ing  expeditions  in  newsrooms. 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law ...”  has 
been  the  firm  foundation  of  the  First 
Amendment  for  200  years,  but  this 
current  war  on  reporting  demands 
legislative  action  to  tighten  shield  laws 
and  declare  once  and  for  all  that  the 
mere  convening  of  a  grand  jury  does 
not  eliminate  the  reporting  privilege 
that  has  served  as  a  critical  counter¬ 
weight  whenever  this  nation’s  govern¬ 
ment  threatens  to  stray  from  its 
principles  of  liberty  and  transparency. 


Federal  judges 
are  increasingly 
demonstrating 
contempt  for  the 
idea  of  a  report¬ 
ing  privilege. 
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We  have  the  ideal  running  mate  for  your  election  coverage 


Harris  &  Baseview’s  Elections  Web  module  that  takes  care  of  aU  the 
standard  chores  during  an  election  year,  ^  ^ 

You  get  Web  coverage  that  the  candidates  them-  jnQHBBjAH 
selves  contribute  to,  a  site  that  provides  infor- 
mation  for  your  readers  AND  your  .staff,  and 
effordess  exporting  to  print. 

These  aren’t  just  empty  campaign  promises!  We  deliver. 

Our  hosted  modules  feature  your  branding  and 
your  advertising  with  none  of  the  hardware  and  ‘JV!*  • 

sofhvare  hassles  associated  with  Web  publishing. 


Elections  module  is  a  breeze  to  use,”  said  Anthony  Oliver  of  the 
^  Northwest  Herald  in  Ciy'stal  Lake,  Ill.  “You’ve  got  a 
database  of  information  on  Candidates,  vote  totals 
and  other  information  on  pertinent  races  that  is 
always  useful  in  the  newsroom.” 

Yes,  tlie  Elections  module  keeps  its  campaign  promises, 
\  through  to  Election  Ni^t,  when  you  can  be  the  first  site 
^  to  publish  tallies,  and  even  post-election,  for  all  those 
follow-up  stories  and  beyond. 

Wsit  www.harrisbaseview.com  for  more  information. 


Florida  Campus-  321.242.5000  •  Michigan  Campus  734.662.5800 


WANAV.hairi.shaseview.coni  •  maikcting@hairi.sl)ase\iew.coin 


PRESSING  ISSUES 


Time  to  ojccept  responsibility 


Polls  show  that  a  majority  of  Americans  favor  a  phased  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Iraq.  Why  are  editorial  pages  afraid  of  this? 


After  a  month  of  uprisings  in  Iraq,  an  unexpect- 
ed  hike  in  U.S,  casualties,  and  shattered  good  will 
in  the  Arab  street,  what  do  American  newspapers  have 
to  say?  So  far,  not  very  much,  at  least  in  terms  of 
advising  our  leaders  how  to  clean  up  or  get  out  of  this 
mess.  But  then,  they  are  not  alone.  Republicans  have  been  cackling 
for  weeks  over  John  Kerry’s  inability  to  distinguish  his  position 
on  the  war  from  the  president  s. 

The  more  things  change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same.  I  wrote 
the  above  for  my  column  at  E^P  Online,  back  in  early  May. 


More  than  four  months,  several  hundred 
American  deaths  and  1,000  casualties 
later,  our  cause  (whatever  it  is)  in  Iraq  is  in 
worse  shape  than  ever,  if  you  can  believe 
the  declassified  National  Intelligence  Esti¬ 
mate  released  in  mid-September,  the  recent 
testimony  of  scores  of  military  and  civilian 
observers,  and  Sen.  Chuck  Hagel,  a  leading 
Republican  from  Nebraska. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  in  Irtiq,  but 
one  tough  question  remains:  What  are 
America’s  newspapers  going  to  do  about  it? 

In  that  previous  column,  and  others,  I 
have  argued  that  newspapers  have  a  special 
responsibility  because  of  the  enabling  role 
many  of  them  played  in  helping  to  make 
this  w^tr  possible  in  the  first  place.  But  isn’t 
a  phased  withdrawal  a  radical  notion?  So 
radical  that  many  reputable  polls  show  that 
a  majority  of  Americans  support  bringing 
home  at  least  some  troops,  now. 

Mitorialists  seem  afmid  to  face  the 
music,  however.  Every  few  months,  they 
find  hope  in  upcoming  “turning  points.” 
Four  months  ago  it  was  the  pending  trans¬ 
fer  of  power  in  Iraq.  Now  elections  loom, 
but  they  likely  will  take  place,  if  they 
happen  at  all,  only  in  certain  parts  of  that 


country.  Through  it  all,  violence  and  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  U.S.  has  only  swelled. 

I  won’t  argue  with  the  conventional 

wisdom  that  chaos,  corruption,  terrorist 


attacks,  economic  disruption,  and  the 
killing  of  civilians  would  follow  a  U.S. 
pullout.  Then  again,  we  have  all  that  now. 

The  continuing  presence  of  U.S.  troops, 
in  fact,  may  be  the  motivation  (and  excuse) 
for  much  of  that  ongoing  evil.  Besides 
removing  that  trigger,  if  we  start  to  with¬ 
draw  we’d  be  better  able  to  combat  the 
bad  guys  elsewhere  who  can  actually  attack 
us  here  at  home.  Call  it  a  “transfer,”  not 
a  retreat. 

It’s  one  thing  to  sign  off  on  another  few 
months  of  carnage,  with  an  end  in  sight. 
But  is  the  press  ready  to  accept  Kerry’s 


j  most  optimistic  assessment  —  maybe  begin 
a  pullout  next  summer,  perhaps  concluding 
in  four  years?  Let  alone  Republican 
estimates  as  high  as  Sen.  John  McCain’s 
guess  that  this  could  last  a  full  decade? 

What  about  reported  plans  for  a  post¬ 
election  mobilization  of  troops  and  massive 
U.S.  offensive?  Signing  off  on  that? 

Kerry  often  repeats  his  Vietnam-era 
statement  about  not  wanting  to  ask  a  man 
to  be  the  last  to  die  for  a  mistake,  but  his 
four-year  plan  hardly  prevents  this.  Actual¬ 
ly,  that  last  single  victim  doesn’t  bother  me 
as  much  as  the  prospect  of  thousands  that 
I  could  come  between  now  and  then. 

There’s  an  odd  press/public  disconnect 
on  this  issue.  While  surveys  show  that  most 
Americans  support  bringing  some  troops 
home,  are  jjessimistic  about  the  outcome  in 
Iraq,  and  feel  the  war  has  not  made  us  safer 
—and,  indeed,  feel  the  country  is  going  “in 
the  wrong  direction”  —  not  a  single  major 
U.S.  newspaper  (that  I  know  of)  backs  a 
phased  withdrawal.  Four  months  ago,  I 
wondered  when  the  first  top  paper  would 
endorse  this  position.  It’s  my  belief  that 
once  a  few  papers,  and  respected  officials, 
take  this  stand,  a  stampede  in  this  direction 
would  follow.  It  happened  before,  with 
Vietnam,  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

Many  newspapers  highlight  landmarks 
in  the  U.S.  death  toll  (like  the  recently 
reached,  and  now  far  surpassed,  1,000)  by 
printing  the  names  and/or  pictures  of  the 
fallen.  Until  the  same  papers  come  out 
for  removing  our  troops  from  harm’s  way, 
they  must  share  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  additional 
U.S.  fallen  they  will  need 
to  honor  in  the  months 
and,  1  fear,  years  ahead. 

The  Washington  Post, 
in  mid-September, 
declared  that  calling  for 
any  withdrawal  is  an 
“irresponsible  position,” 
even  as  it  concluded  that  the  president 
had  been  “dishonestly”  optimistic  about 
the  progress  of  the  war.  Even  more  reveal¬ 
ing  was  a  Sept.  9  editorial  in  the  dovish 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  under  the 
promising  heading,  “1,000/How  Many 
More  Must  Die?”  The  editors  said  all  the 
right  things,  but  concluded  not  with  a 
demand  for  withdrawal  but  a  question: 
“How  many  more  must  die  for  a  mistake 
Bush  still  refuses  to  admit  and  shows  no 
ability  to  correct?” 

If  Bush  and  Kerry  refuse  to  answer  the 
question,  will  our  editorial  pages?  11 
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BY  GREG  MITCHELL 


Yes,  chaos,  economic 
disruptions,  and  the 
killing  of  civilians 
would  likely  follow 
a  pullout.  But  what 
have  we  got  now? 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


The  Flame  game 


GO  on  TO  JAIL? 

Star  reporter  hints  that  she  will  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  Special  Prosecutor  in  ongoing  probe  of  CIA  leak 

WILL  Judith  Miller  of  The  New  York  Times 
stonewall  a  Washington,  D.C.,  grand  jury 
searching  for  sources  who  leaked  the  name  of  a 
CIA  operative  to  several  reporters?  From  two 
brief  conversations  I  had  with  her,  it  seems 
Miller  is  ready  to  do  jail  time  rather  than  obey  a  recent  court  order 
demanding  she  identify  a  source  who  might  be,  or  know.  The  Leaker. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do  yet,”  she  said  in  a  upbeat  voice 
during  our  first  cell  phone  interview.  “But  you  should  read  what 
my  publisher  thought  about  the  subpoena.” 


Her  publisher,  Arthur  Sulzberger,  Jr., 
has  said  journalists  should  not  be  subpoe¬ 
naed  to  identify  their  confidential  sources 
or  have  to  worry  about  being  imprisoned 
for  doing  their  job.  “Such  subpoenas  make 
it  less  likely  that  sources  will  be  willing  to 
talk  candidly  with  reporters,  and  ultimately, 
it  is  the  public  that  suffers,”  Sulzberger  said. 

Standing  up  to  Special  Prosecutor 
Patrick  J.  Fitzgerald  and  the  White  House 
could  help  Miller  rehabilitate  her  reputa¬ 
tion.  Miller  and  the  Times  are  still  being 
vilified  for  anonymously  sourced  stories  al¬ 
leging  that  Saddam  Hussein  had  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  was  shopping  for 
more  of  them.  Until  that  time.  Miller  was 
seen  as  one  of  the  paper’s  most  celebrated 
foreign  correspondents  —  a  no-nonsense 
journalist  who  won  a  Pulitzer  in  2002  for 
her  profiles  of  the  global  terrorism  network. 

Once  again  this  could  be  Miller’s  time.  It 
is  a  perfect  case  for  her  and  her  newspaper 
to  fight.  There  is  only  one  way  a  reporter 
can  ethically  identify  a  confidential  source: 
if  that  source  decides  on  his  own  to  go 
public  and  says  it  is  OK  to  do  so. 

In  the  CIA  leak  case,  the  Bush  White 


House  has  ordered  its  officials  to  undergo 
grand  jury  questioning  to  identify  The 
Leaker.  But  Miller  and  the  Times  doubt 
there  are  any  Bush  administration  sources 


who  have  not  been  forced  to  break  their 
confidentiality  agreements.  (It  is  a  felony 
to  leak  the  name  of  a  CIA  operative,  but 
there  are  no  laws  preventing  reporters  from 
publishing  the  information.) 

That’s  why  it  seems  unlikely  Miller  would 
talk,  even  if  her  sources  with  knowledge  of 
the  CIA  case  call  and  inform  her  that  she 
can.  That  means  ignoring  the  court  order 
and  refusing  to  give  a  sworn  deposition 
in  the  office  of  Floyd  Abrams,  the  First 
Amendment  attorney  representing  her 
and  the  Times. 


That  kind  of  behavior  would  be  judged 
against  the  decision  by  Tim  Russert  of 
NBC,  Matthew  Cooper  of  Time  magazine, 
and  Glenn  Kessler  of  The  Washington  Post 
to  provide  sworn  depositions  in  their 
lawyers’  offices.  The  three  journalists  gave 
depositions  about  conversations  that  each 
had  with  I.  Lewis  Libby,  the  chief  of  staff 
to  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney.  Libby, 
who  has  been  suggested  frequently  as 
The  Leaker,  signed  a  waiver  to  their 
confidentiality  agreements. 

Walter  Pincus  of  the  Washington  Post 
gave  an  oral  deposition  after  an  unnamed 
administration  source  told  the  special  pros¬ 
ecutor  he  could  do  so.  But  none  of  those 
reporters  have  answered  questions  about 
what  they  said  in  their  depositions.  So  their 
readers  and  viewers  will  have  to  trust  them 
when  they  say  they  hadn’t  talked  to  anyone 
but  Libby.  “There  is  no  secrecy  involved,” 
said  James  Rehnquist,  a  former  justice  de¬ 
partment  official.  “A  witness  can  say  any¬ 
thing  they  want,  to  anyone  they  want  to.” 

And  as  Cooper  recently  found  out  when 
he  was  recalled  to  testify  before  the  grand 
jury,  any  one  of  those  reporters  can  be 
subpoenaed  again. 

One  reason  the  Times  doesn’t  want 
Miller  to  give  one  of  those  depositions:  It 
would  open  her  up  to  speculation  that  she 
was  once  again  carrying  water  for  the  Bush 
administration. 

Abrams  has  sought  to  quash  the  Miller 
subpoena  by  arguing  in  federal  court  briefs 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  subpoena  her  be¬ 
cause  there  are  other  journalists  the  grand 
jury  should  question  first. 
That  was  a  reference  to 
Robert  Novak,  who  identi¬ 
fied  the  CIA  agent 
on  July  14, 2003  in  his 
syndicated  column  as 
Valerie  Plame,  wife  of 
Joseph  C.  Wilson,  IV, 
the  former  diplomat. 

Thus  far  Novak  is  not 
saying  whether  he  has  testified  or  whether 
he  has  been  subpoenaed.  James  Hamilton, 
his  lawyer,  told  me  he  doesn’t  plan  to. 

What  will  Miller  finally  decide  to  do? 
“What  I  know  of  Judith  Miller,  there  is 
no  way  in  hell  that  she  will  be  willing  to 
testify,”  said  Lucy  Dalglish,  executive 
director  of  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

when  I  read  that  quote  to  Miller  in  our 
second  interview,  she  laughed  and  said: 

“I  think  that’s  right,  and  it’s  what  my 
lawyer  would  say,  too.”  11 


Refusing  to  cooperate 
with  the  Special  Pros¬ 
ecutor  and  the  White 
House  could  only  help 
Miller  rehabilitate 
her  reputation. 
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The  criminal  misuse  of  firearms  is  a  problem  people 
In  the  firearms  industry  are  concerned  about. 

That's  why  we're  working  cooperatively  with  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Firearms  and  Explosives 
(ATF)  to  assist  in  its  efforts  to  combat  the  criminal 
misuse  of  firearms. 

Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have  determined 
that  criminals  illegally  obtain  firearms  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  including  stealing  them  and  getting  them  from 
friends  and  family  members.  Some  firearms  are  illegally 
purchased  at  retail  for  criminals  and  illegally  trafficked 
across  state  lines.  An  illegal  firearm 
purchase  can  bring  a  felony  convic¬ 
tion  sentence  of  ten  years  in  jail  and  a  $250,000  fine. 

"Don't  Lie  for  the  Other  Guy"®"  was  developed  jointly 
by  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation  (NSSF),  the 
firearms  industry's  trade  association,  and  ATF.  It  is  a 
national  program  to  educate  federally  licensed  firearms 
retailers  how  to  detect  and  deter  potential  law-breaking 
purchases.  Many  dealers  have  participated  in  regional 
seminars  presented  by  ATF  and  NSSF. 

"Don't  Lie"  also  educates  the  general  public  about 
the  serious  consequences  of  illegally  purchasing  a 
firearm.  Over  15,000  Federal  Firearm  Licensees  around 
the  country  have  already  received  a  point-of-sale  kit  that 
explains  the  law  to  potential  illegal  purchasers. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  members  of  the  public 
willing  to  use  their  good  name  and  crime-free  record  to 
buy  a  firearm  for  someone  unable  to  pass  the  mandatory 
criminal  background  check  required  before  the  retail  sale 
of  any  firearm,  whether  at  a  gun  show  or  in  a  gun  store. 
We  need  your  help  in  spreading  the  word  about  this 
crime  prevention  campaign. 

Visit  the  new  Web  site  for  _ 

"Don't  Lie  for  the  Other  Guy"  at 
www.dontlie.org  to  learn  more, 
or  contact  Gary  G.  Mehalik  at 
the  National  Shooting  Sports  W 
Foundation  at  (203)  426-1320 
for  additional  information.  www.nssf.org 


Grand  Prize 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 


The  United  States  did  not  launch 
a  major  military  invasion  in  2004,  but 
plenty  of  brave  and  talented  press 
photographers  continue  to  capture 
(and  submit  for  prizes)  the  often 
unhappy  aftermath  of  previous  attacks  on 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  But  winners  in  our  fifth  annu¬ 
al  newspaper  Photos  of  the  Year  contest  were 
notable  in  other  respects  as  well,  with  awards  going 
to  photographers  at  small  weeklies,  a  leading 
Danish  daily  and,  as  usual.  The  Associated  Press. 
Some  offered  haunting  hard-news  images, 
but  there  was  plenty  to  smile  about,  too. 

The  work  of  16  winners  in  four  categories  and  four  circula¬ 
tion  sizes  appears  on  the  following  pages,  where  youll  also 
find  12  honorable  mentions.  All  of  these  pictures,  and  a  full 
selection  from  the  multiple-image  winners,  are  posted  at 
E^P  Online  (http://www.editorandpublisher.com).  The  im¬ 
ages  will  also  be  on  display  Oct.  21-23  at  the  giant  “PhotoPlus 
Expo”  at  the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Convention  Center  in  New  York 
City.  That  event  is  partly  sponsored  by  our  sister  publication. 
Photo  District  News. 

Our  grand-prize  wanning  photographer,  Benjamin  Krain  of  the 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette,  whose  work  appears  on  this  spread, 
went  to  Afghanistan  late  last  year  with  reporter  Bob  Wigginton. 
Many  days  brought  danger  from  armed  men  riding  the  countiy- 
side,  opium  growers  and  dealers,  and  Taliban  fighters  looking 
to  kidnap  journalists.  On  other  days  they  merely  had  to  deal  with 
desert  heat,  rampant  disease,  and  a  shortage  of  drinking  water. 
Krain,  who  shot  with  a  Canon  ID  and  17-35mm  and  70-210mm 
lenses,  captured  literally  thousands  of  images.  Upon  their  return, 
the  two  journalists  produced  for  their  paper  a  striking  16-page  sup¬ 
plement  of  words  and  more  than  50  images,  published  on  Feb.  1,  2004. 
Krain  takes  home  a  $1000  prize,  sponsored  by  Nikon. 


Benjamin  Krain 

Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


A  haunting  photograph  of  two  Afghan  refugees,  in  a  tent 
where  they  iive  with  six  members  of  their  famiiy  in  east¬ 
ern  Kabui  (inset  at  right),  graced  the  cover  of  a  special 
section  on  Nov.  8,  2003.  These  giris  were  among  2 
miliion  refugees  in  the  country  at  that  time.  At  top  left, 
a  boy  works  unpaid  in  a  biacksmith  shop  in  Kabul  as 

wit  w^^iwiikiwwy  k^^iwwi  wt  %IIW%«WWIIWW  wt  - 

children  in  the  country  toiiing  for 
little  or  no  pay.  Below  far  left,  an 
instructor  in  Kabui  gives  a  ianguage 
exam  in  a  school  that  was  a  major 
battle  site  during  fighting  in  the 
1990s.  Land  mine  victims  (below 
left)  are  fitted  for  prosthetics  at 
the  Internationai  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  orthodetic  center  in 
Mazar-I-Sharif.  More  than  200,000 
in  Afghanistan  have  lost  limbs  from 
mines,  30%  of  them  chiidren. 

A  bombed-out  bus  window  (below) 
frames  war-ravaged  Darulaman 
Palace  in  Kabui.  Two  opium 
addicts  (beiow  right)  smoke 
pure  opium  paste  in  Kapisa 
Province,  about  100  miles  north 
of  Kabul,  where  many  farmers 
are  growing  poppy  piants. 
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Less  than  25,000 


Kuni  Takahashi 

Boston  Herald 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  body  of  an  alleged  pro-Aristide 
supporter  killed  this  past  March 
during  a  bloody  takeover  in  Haiti. 
(Nikon  D2H,  17-35mm  lens) 


John  Tipton 

The  Porterville  Recorder 
Porterville,  Calif. 

Car-sick:  Local  firefighter  Anthony 
Alejandre  works  to  unlock  a  door  to 
free  Adam  Chavez,  left  alone  by  his 
grandmother,  who  went  shopping. 
(Nikon  DIH,  28-70mm  lens) 


Lenny  Ignelzi 

The  Associated  Press 
New  York 

The  Wall  of  Death:  Firefighters  near  Julian,  Calif.,  watch  a  monstrous  cloud  of  smoke  approach 
on  Oct.  28,  2003,  as  a  10-mile  wide  wall  of  fire  climbs  the  mountains  in  the  area  of  Lake 
Cuyamaca.  (Nikon  DIH,  16mm  lens) 

100,000-249,999 


Mari  Darr-Welch 

Northwest  Florida  Daily  News 


Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 


Emergency  medical  workers  and  firefighters  attempt 
to  extricate  Kevin  O’Brien,  38,  from  the  remains  of 
his  boat  after  it  crashed  into  the  Shalimar  Bridge 
on  Nov.  23,  2003.  (Nikon  DIH,  35-70mm  lens) 
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Rick  Wood 

Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Kinnan  Stauber  of  Duluth  gets  a  cold  reception  in  icy  Lake 
Superior  on  a  chilly  February  morning.  Stauber  and  friends 
jump  in  the  lake  every  month.  (Canon  ID,  16-35mm  lens) 


David  H.  Schreiber 

Warren  Weekly 

Warren,  Mich. 


Brian  Peterson 

Star  Tribune 

Minneapolis,  Minn. _ 


Next  stop:  Thanksgiving  dinner.  A  sprayer  directs  cranberries 
toward  a  collection  machine  during  harvesting  last  Oct.  7  at  the 
Cutler  Cranberry  Co.  in  Camp  Douglas,  Wis.  A  cranberry  bog  can 
be  seen  in  the  background.  (Nikon  DIX,  14mm  iens) 


25,000-99,999 
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Winnie  Hock  and  daughter  Lindsey  watch 
as  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Swick  applies  a 
“God’s  Promise”  decal  to  a  van  that  will 
be  used  to  transport  disabled  people  to 
doctors’  offices.  The  van  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  Hocks’  son,  Patrick, 
who  died  from  brain  tumors  in  December 
2003.  (Nikon  Dl,  18-35mm  lens) 
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Got  milk?  “Pal,”  the  border  collie,  gets  a  taste  as 
Allison  Hoag  milks  “Goofy”  the  goat.  It  happened 
during  a  “barnyard  presentation”  at  iocal  Peace 
Lutheran  School.  (Nikon  DIH,  20-35mm  lens) 


Less  than  25,000 

Andrew  Craft 

The  Evening  Sun 

Hanover,  Pa. 


Jeff  Forman 

The  News-Herald 

Willoughby,  Ohio 

A  net  loss;  Alex  Shinhearl  of  Lake  Catholic  High  School 
despairs  as  members  of  the  Kenston  High  School 
volleyball  team  celebrate  their  Division  II  regional  final 
win  on  Nov.  1,  2003.  (Nikon  Dl,  80-200mm  lens) 
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Mark  Psoras 

The  Reporter 
Lansdale,  Pa. 

Joy  in  Mudville,  only  for  some:  High  school  player  Greg  Folgia 
walks  away,  dejected,  after  making  an  inning-ending  out  during 
a  Class  A  state  semi-final  baseball  playoff  game  in  Pine 
Grove,  Pa.  (Nikon  Dl,  80-200mm  lens) 
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Markus  Schreiber 

The  Associated  Press 
New  York 

No  fair,  with  four  arms  this  fellow  really  ought  to  win!  American  swimmer 
Ed  Moses  is  observed  from  under  water  during  the  qualifying  heat  of  the 
200-meter  breaststroke  at  the  short  track  FINA  swimming  World  Cup 
in  Berlin  in  January.  (Canon  EOSID,  17-35mm  lens) 


25,000-99,999 


Getting  tired:  Pat  Shafer,  front  tire  change  specialist 
on  the  #27  Pontiac,  gets  blown  away  after  driver 
Johnny  Sauter  missed  his  pit  during  the  Busch  Series 
event  on  Feb.  14,  2004,  at  the  Daytona  International 
Speedway.  (Canon  ID,  300mm  lens) 


Less  than  25,000 


Roger  Simms 

Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
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MOMENTS  IN  TIME 

The  Associated  Press  is  an  indispensable  source  of 
essential  images  for  news  organizations  around  the  world. 

AP  congratulates  the  finalists  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Photo  of  the  Year  contest  and  the  hundreds  of 
AP  photographers  in  more  than  240  bureaus  around  the 
world  who  capture  breaking  news  events  as  they  happen. 

Associated  Press 

*  The  essential  global  news  network 
www.ap.org 
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Odeo  Baility 

The  Associated  Press 

New  York 


Palestinian  swimmer  Raad  Aweisat,  17,  trains  last  January  for  the  2004  Summer  Games, 
hoping  to  become  the  first  to  represent  his  people  in  an  Olympic  swim  event. 

The  makeshift  pool  facility  in  east  Jerusalem  has  no  ventilation  and  is  surrounded 
by  nylon  sheets  to  keep  in  the  heat.  Aweisat  made  it  to  Athens,  but  did  not  win  a  medal. 
(Canon  EOS  ID,  17-35mm  lens) 


Jakob  Carls en 

Politiken 
Valby,  Denmark 


High  in  the  Pakistani  Himalayas  at  Shandur 
Pass,  a  polo  tourney  is  held  every  summer 
with  thousands  of  spectators  who  somehow 
make  it  to  the  remote  plain  —  a  nine-hour 
Jeep  ride  from  the  nearest  town.  Teams 
come  from  villages  on  either  side  of  the 
pass.  The  game  is  played  without  any 
written  rules,  and  injuries  to  riders  and 
horses  are  common.  (Canon  EOS-ln, 

35mm  lens) 
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Darryl  Bautista 

Poughkeepsie  Journal 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Bob  Acker,  a  former  biology  teacher,  collected  junk,  rocks,  minerals,  scrap 
metal,  and  wood  until  the  county  issued  a  zoning  violation  ordering  him  to 
remove  about  98%  of  his  stuff  or  face  jail  time.  His  brother  and  former  students 
helped  with  the  cleanup.  (Nikon  DIH,  14mm,  35mm,  and  80-200mm  lenses) 
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In  addition  to  our  17  winners  we  judged  an  additional  12  images,  which  lost  in  a  “photo  finish,”  as 
deserving  special  recognition.  All  the  pictures  printed  here,  plus  many  others  in  the  multiple-image 
category,  can  be  viewed  at  E&P  Online  (http;//www.editorandpublisher.com).  Thanks  to  the  hundreds 
who  entered,  and  we’ll  see  you  next  year. 

Adam  butler 

The  Associated  Press 
New  York 


Nick  King 

The  Canyon  Courier 
Evergreen,  Colo. 


Fred 

Zimmerman 

Stars  and  Stripes 
Washington,  D.C. 


Amy  Sancetta 

The  Associated  Press 
New  York 


Mel  Greer 

Greenwich  Time 
Greenwich,  Ct. 


Vickie  D. 
King 

The  Clarion-Ledger 
Jackson,  Miss. 


Mark  W. 
Lipczynski 

The  Vindicator 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Nigel  Cook 

Daytona  Beach 
News-Journal 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 


Khalil 

Hamra 

The  Associated  Press 
New  York 


Brennan 

Linsley 

The  Associated  Press 
New  York 


Nick  King 

The  Canyon  Courier 
Evergreen,  Colo. 
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Special  Advertising  Section 


Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 


Dear  friends  and  associates  in  the  newspaper  industry, 

Welcome  to  the  fourth  annual  SNA/E&P  special  section.  We  publish  this  section  each 
year  to  let  the  newspaper  industry  know  what’s  going  on  with  suburban  and  community 
newspapers  across  North  America. 

It’s  an  exciting  time  in  our  industry.  Suburban  and  community  newspapers  are  experi¬ 
encing  explosive  growth  from  increased  market  share  and  growing  readership  to  gaining 
more  major  and  national  account  business.  It’s  also  an  exciting  time  for  our  association 
as  membership  continues  to  grow  at  double-digit  levels. 

This  week,  we  will  be  conducting  our  largest  conference  of  the  year  -  the  SNA  Fall  Publishers’  and 
Advertising  Directors’  Conference  in  Toronto.  Senior  level  executives  from  Sears,  CVS,  Big  Lots,  Ace 
Hardware,  Best  Buy,  Safeway,  AT&T  Wireless,  GM  Media  Works,  The  Media  Edge,  Sunflower  Group,  TNN 
and  NSA  Media  will  be  on  hand  to  meet  with  our  members  in  private  one-on-one  meetings  and  to  participate 
on  panels  during  the  conference.  Participation  from  key  retailers  and  national  advertisers  is  a  hallmark  of 
the  SNA  Fall  Conference  and  this  year’s  lineup  is  outstanding. 

More  and  more  retailers  are  increasing  their  usage  of  suburban  and  community  newspapers.  This  year 
department  stores  added  many  suburban  and  community  newspapers  to  their  schedules  even  though  their 
overall  budgets  were  cut  substantially.  They  were  able  to  increase  the  penetration  around  their  stores  in  a 
very  cost  efficient  manner.  Many  retailers  have  discovered  this  strategy. 

SNA  remains  committed  to  promoting  the  value  of  suburban  and  community  newspapers  to  major  and 
national  advertisers.  This  year  our  staff  will  make  over  fifty  presentations  to  retailers,  advertising  agencies, 
recruitment  agencies  and  national  advertisers.  We  know  that  our  member  newspapers  offer  great  penetra¬ 
tion,  desirable  demographics  and  affordable  rates. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  reading  about  our  association  and  congratulations  to  all  of  our  award  winners  that  are 
featured  in  this  section.  To  learn  more  about  membership  in  SNA,  please  don’t  hesitate  to  contact  me  at 
(843)  390-1531  or  nancylanesna@aol.com. 

Sincerely, 

M  JUyyLU- 
Nancy  M.  Lane 

Executive  Director,  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 


SNA  AT-A-GLANCE: 


•  50  major  account  calls  in  2004 

•  Belden  Study  research  for  enhanced  sales  presentations 

•  Free  member  conference  calls  to  discuss  local,  classified 
and  circulation  issues 

•  Major  account  directory  complete  with  hundreds  of  listings 
Conferences 

•  Five  major  conferences  each  year 

•  On-site  one-on-one  meetings  with  advertisers 

•  Well  known  and  respected  industry  speakers 

•  Timely  and  informative  workshops  and  sessions 

•  Participation  in  all  major  industry  conferences,  including  NAA, 
NNA,  SHRM,  RAC,  RMI  and  EMA 


Membership 

•  Over  2000  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  members,  representing 
a  circulation  of  over  22  million 

•  Double  digit  growth  in  membership  for  the  past  three  years 
Communication 

•  Newsletters  to  inform  members  of  the  latest  industry  news 
and  trends 

•  Electronic  forum  for  posting  questions  and  sharing  ideas 

•  Member  database  for  customized  mailings 

SCAN 

•  One  of  the  largest  classified  advertising  networks  in 
North  America 

•  Over  $200,000  in  member  rebate  checks  issued  in  2004 

•  Discounted  member  rates  for  participating  newspapers  .. 
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Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 


Suburban  and  community  newspapers  are  on  a  roll, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  major  and  national  adver¬ 
tising.  Just  look  at  the  growing  list  of  major  names  buy¬ 
ing  ad  space;  Dillard’s,  JC  Penney,  Michaels  and  AT&T,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  long  time  users  such  as  Sears,  Lowes,  Kohl's  and  The 
Home  Depot.  “Advertisers  are  finally  seeing  the  value  of  the 
extremely  loyal  following  of  these  newspapers,  which  is  often  a 
very  desirable  audience,”  says  D.  Lee  Carlson,  vice  president 
of  sales  and  marketing  for  Journal  Register  Company.  But 
smalier  newspapers  don’t  have  the  budgets  to  send  their  staffs 
across  the  continent  to  meet  with  all  the  big  advertisers. 
Without  opportunities  to  meet  the  people  who  make  decisions 
about  ad  buys,  they’d  only  be  accepting  ads  from  Main  Street 
instead  of  Wall  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 


the  value  of  suburban  newspapers.  All 
together,  the  staff  makes  as  many  as  50 
trips  a  year.  “We  open  doors  for  our  members,” 
says  SNA  executive  director  Nancy  Lane.  “We’re 
about  promoting  the  value  of  suburban  and 
community  newspapers,  bringing  research 
to  the  table  and  making  face-to-face  con¬ 
nections.”  The  Journal  Register  Company’s 
Carlson,  whose  company  runs  27  dailies 
and  more  than  300  other  papers,  has 
watched  SNA  in  action.  “Smaller  newspapers  don’t  have  the 
resources  or  budgets  to  make  those  kinds  of  calls,  but  SNA 
can  go  to  big  advertisers  and  make  presentations  on  our 
behalf,”  she  says. 


D.  Lee  Carlson 
Vice  President  of  Sales  S 
Marketing,  Jourrial  Register  Co. 


So  how  do  they  continue  to  grab  the  attention  of  advertis¬ 
ers,  recruiters  and  ad  agencies?  Say  heilo  to  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America.  That  is,  if  you  can  catch  them.  As  you 
read  this,  the  staff  members  of  SNA  are  probably  heading  to 
the  airport  to  fly  to  another  meeting  to  tell  advertisers  about 


“SNA  has  done  a  very  good  job  of  getting  information  about 
community  newspapers  out  to  the  industry.”  In  many  cases,  the 
staff  members  don't  do  their  work  alone.  In  cities  from 
Philadelphia  to  Dallas,  they  head  into  meetings  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  SNA  member  newspapers,  who  get  a  chance  to 


Newspaper  of  the  year 

IN  CHICAGO  SUBURBS,  A  FOCUS  ON  ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT  FITS,  GOOD  OR  BAD 
Circulation  Class  A:  Non-Dailies  up  to  10,000  Circulation 

1st  Place/Newspaper  of  the  year:  Tinley  Park  Star,  Tinley  Park,  IL.  Published  by;  Midwest  Suburban  Publishing/Hollinger 
International,  Inc. 

Just  a  few  miles  from  the  Second  City,  a  community  newspaper  called  the  Tinley  Park  Star  aims  to  be  first  when  it  comes 
to  local  news.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  just  a  lot  of  articles  about  award-winning  teachers  and  Little  League  stars.  The 
Tinley  Park  Star  keeps  close  tabs  on  the  biggest  story  in  town:  growth.  Like  other  suburban  communities,  Tinley  Park  is 
going  through  growing  pains.  Residents  in  nearby  Chicago  have  noticed  that  it's  a  nice  place  to  live,  and  they’ve  started 
to  move  in. 

The  local  newspaper  could  easily  have  avoided  the  hot-button  issue  of  new  development  to  focus  on  happy  news.  Hard¬ 
hitting  news,  after  all,  has  a  way  of  annoying  certain  readers,  especially  those  who  feel  strongly  —  pro  or  con  —  about 
how  the  town  has  grown  in  size  by  two  to  three  times  since  the  early  1970s.  The  Tinley  Park  Star  doesn’t  work  that  way. 
“We  try  to  look  for  a  balance  of  material  to  put  in  the  paper  and  not  exclude  stories  because  they  might  be  viewed  as  negative,”  says  Frank  Shuftan, 
editor  of  the  Star  Newspapers.  His  approach  seems  to  be  working:  impressed  SNA  judges  complimented  the  paper  on  its  ‘Thorough  coverage.” 
Shuftan  does  get  some  flak  when  his  flagship  newspaper  in  Tinley  Park  investigates  issues  like  traffic  control,  road  widening  and  business  develop¬ 
ment.  Readers  will  call  and  demand  -  why  don’t  you  print  good  news?  Shuftan  has  an  answer  ready.  “I  don’t  know  what  good  news  is,  I  don’t  know 
what  bad  news  is.  I  just  know  what  news  is,”  he  says.  He  should.  Shuftan  has  been  working  with  Star  Newspapers  for  nearly  three  decades,  and  he 
has  plenty  of  company.  Out  of  about  65  editorial  employees,  10  have  been  there  for  20  years  or  more,  and  another  seven  or  eight  for  at  least  a 
decade.  “We  know  the  characters,  the  actors,  the  geography.  Almost  any  of  us  can  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  a  person  of  means  and  influence 
if  we  need  to  check  something  out,”  he  says.  “That’s  real  important  for  what  we  do.  That  sets  us  apart.” 


LEARNING.  LEADERSHIP.  RESULTS. 


WHAT  ARE  SNA  MEMBERS  SAYING  ABOUT 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
AT  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  INSTITUTE? 


"Great  event  that  I'll  be  sure  to  tell  my  bosses  about  and  try  to  get 
more  people  to  in  the  future. " 

—  Sean  Lomphere,  Editor,  Central  Kitsop  Reporter,  Silverdale,  Wash.,  Editing  the  Weekly  ond  Community  Newspaper 


"All  my  issues  were  addressed.  These  sessions  were  so  valuable 
and  important.  What  I  learned  will  help  me  be  successful. " 

—  Graciela  Perry,  Publisher,  Hometown  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Howell,  Mich.,  Editing  the  Weekly  and  Community  Newspaper 

"Excellent!  Every  newspaper  company  should  require  their 
management  to  attend. " 

—  Ann  Laurence,  Publisher,  The  Morehead  (Ky.)  News,  Monagement  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 

"Very  well  done.  Been  to  many  seminars— this  was  done  very  well." 

—  Joseph  Sugorman,  Publisher,  Maui  Weekly,  Kihei,  Hawaii,  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 


SNA  and  API  are  teaming  up  again  in  2005  to  bring  SNA  members 
the  best  in  professional  development  at  the  most  affordable  price. 


Co-sponsored  seminars  for  2005  ore: 


Editing  the  Weekly  and 
Community  Newspaper 

Feb.  8-12,  2005 

SNA  tuition:  $1,040  if  paid  by 
Dec.  10, 2004  (save  20%  off  the 
full  tuition  price);  $1,170  after 
Dec.  10  (save  10%  off  the  full 
tuition  price) 

Hotel  package:  $800 


Executive  Development  Program 
(for  community  markets) 

Aug.  7-12,  2005 

SNA  tuition:  $2,520  if  paid  by 
June  10, 2005  (save  20%  off  the 
full  tuition  price);  $2,835  after 
June  10  (save  10%  off  the  full 
tuition  price) 

Hotel  package:  $930 


Manogement  of 
the  Weekly  Newspaper 

Oct  16-21,  2005 

SNA  tuition:  $1,420  if  paid  by 
Aug.  19, 2005  (save  20%  off 
the  full  tuition  price);  $1,598 
after  Aug.  19  (save  10%  off  the 
full  tuition  price) 

Hotel  package:  $930 


Again  in  2005  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper  will  feature  a  session  on  using  the 
results  of  the  Inland  Survey  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Operations  to  benchmark  operations. 
For  more  information  on  participating  in  the  survey,  please  visit  www.inlandpress.org. 

To  register  someone  for  any  of  these  seminars,  please  visit  SNA’s  Web  site,  www.suburban-news.org. 


BOOK  IN  2004  AND  SAVE! 
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SUBURBAN  NEWSMPEIK  Of  AMERICA 


WWW.SUBURBAN-NEWS.ORG 


American 
Press 
Institute 

THE  LEADERSHIP  PLAGE 

WWW.AMERICANPRESSINSTITUTE.ORG 
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make  presentations  to  several 
national  advertisers  at  once.  Jim 
Maxwell,  corporate  advertising  mar¬ 
keting  director  for  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  agrees.  “We’re  able  to 
get  valuable  face-time  with  advertis¬ 
ers  that  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
accomplish  otherwise.”  Maxwell, 
whose  Northeast-based  chain  of  14 
dailies  and  20  non-dailies  recently 
joined  SNA,  saw  the  organization’s 
outreach  at  work  earlier  this  year.  At  an  SNA-sponsored 
meeting  in  Minneapolis,  he  and  other  suburban  newspapers 
made  successful  presentations  to  the  Carlson  Wagonlit 
Travel  Company. 

“We  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  presentation  about 
reaching  some  of  their  suburban  markets  outside  of  major 
metropolitan  areas,”  Maxwell  says.  “SNA  helps  us  combine  our 
information  resources  to  present  these  opportunities  to  adver¬ 
tisers.”  As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  about  600,000  inserts 
from  travel  agents  landed  in  the  pages  of  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers.  Newspapers  aren’t  the  only  beneficiaries  of  SNA’s 
efforts.  Advertisers  too  appreciate  its  ability  to  provide  easy, 
convenient  access  to  readers  they 
want  to  reach.  “Suburban  newspapers 
match  us  perfectly,”  says  Bonnie 
Pintozzi,  regional  vice  president  with 
Passageways  Carlson  Wagonlit  Travel 
in  Traverse  City,  Michigan.  “We  get 
our  best  results  with  them,  and  the 
return  on  our  investment  is  incredible. 

There’s  no  one  who  can  touch  a  com¬ 
munity  like  a  suburban  newspaper 
can.” 

The  research  shows  that  she’s  right.  In  2002,  an  SNA- 
sponsored  survey  by  Belden  Associates  found  that  59  per¬ 
cent  of  people  surveyed  turn  first  to  their  suburban  and  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  when  they  are  looking  for  shopping  infor¬ 
mation.  “Obviously  these  people  are  looking  in  their  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers  for  information,”  Pintozzi  says.  “When 
they’re  planning  a  special  event,  a  wedding  or  a  honeymoon. 


Bonnie  Pintozzi 
Regional  Vice  President. 
Passageways  Carlson  Wagonlit  Travel. 
Traverse  City,  Ml 


Jim  Maxwell 
Corporate  Advertising 
Marketing  Director, 
Ottaway  New^>aper$ 


Newspaper  of  the  year 
Eagle-eyed  publisher  keeps 
Buckeye  paper  on  its  toes 
Circulation  Class  B:  Non-Dailies, 
Circulation  10,001-22,500 
1st  Place/Newspaper  of  the  Year:  The 
Pulse-Journal,  Liberty  Township,  OH. 
Published  by:  Cox  Ohio  Newspapers. 

If  you  drop  by  the  offices  of  the  Cox 
Ohio  Publishing’s  weekly  newspaper 
chain,  you  might  see  publisher  Ann 
Hoffman  poring  over  the  pages  of  The 
Pulse  Journal.  Unlike  most  newsroom 
bosses,  she’s  not  just  looking  for  mistakes.  Instead,  Hoffman 
is  on  patrol  for  names  and  faces.  Make  that  local  names  and 
faces.  It’s  OK  to  quote  out-of-towners,  of  course,  but  her  staff 
knows  that  local  journalism,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.  And 
it’s  not  just  about  quoting  and  photographing  people. 
Community  involvement  also  means  sponsoring  a  high  school 
football  game  or  manning  a  booth  at  the  town  festival.  “It  goes 
beyond  the  paper  product,"  Hoffman  says.  “We  strive  to  create 
partnerships  with  local  businesses  so  that  we  can  spread  our¬ 
selves  a  little  farther.” 

The  printed  pages  of  The  Pulse-Journal  were  the  main  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  SNA  judges.  “There  were  many  great  ele¬ 
ments  we  have  not  seen  in  these  types  of  newspapers, 
regardless  of  size,”  they  said.  “This  is  an  extremely  well-done 
newspaper.”  Give  Hoffman  some  of  the  credit.  A  veteran  of 
daily  newspapers  in  Ohio  and  Virginia,  she  makes  sure  that 
the  papers  in  her  chain  reflect  the  interests  of  their  communi¬ 
ty.  For  The  Pulse-Journal,  which  serves  upscale  suburbs 
between  Dayton  and  Cincinnati,  that  means  stories  that 
reflect  the  interests  of  families  —  everything  from  Q&As  with 
teachers  to  a  moving  story  about  a  local  mother  being  reunit¬ 
ed  with  her  son,  who  had  lived  in  Mexico  for  15  years.  “You 
need  to  understand  the  role  of  the  community  newspapers 
versus  metro  papers,”  she  says.  “When  it  comes  to  school 
news,  for  instance,  you  almost  can’t  be  too  detailed  in  the 
information  you  provide  to  the  community  about  itself.”  But 
quantity  isn’t  enough.  “Our  audience  is  relatively  affluent  and 
well-educated,”  she  says.  “They  know  when  they’re  reading 
something  of  quality  and  when  they’re  not.”  For  that  reason. 
The  Pulse-Journal  emphasizes  strong  graphics  and  photogra¬ 
phy.  “There’s  no  reason  why  a  weekly  newspaper  can’t  pres¬ 
ent  information  in  as  sophisticated  a  fashion  as  a  daily,” 
Hoffman  says.  No  reason  indeed. 
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Matt  Spahn. 

Director  of  Media  PUmning. 
Sears  Roebuck  S  Co. 


the  newspaper  is  the  best  place  for  them  to 
go,  and  it’s  certainly  where  we  need  to  be 
too.”  But  how  to  bring  this  message  to  even 
more  advertisers?  SNA  has  found  a  way.  This 
year,  the  organization  produced  a  promotion¬ 
al  video.  “It's  an  exciting  sales  tool  that  we’ll 
be  able  to  use  when  we  call  on  major  retail¬ 
ers,  recruitment  agencies  and  ad  agencies 
across  the  country,”  Lane  says.  “It’s  really 


Joe  Shaker,  Presidertt. 
IL-based  Shaker  Recruitment 
Advertising  Communications 


going  to  tell  the  story  of  community  and  suburban  newspapers 
in  our  country  from  all  perspectives,  from  how  important  it  is  to 
the  person  who  picks  up  the  newspaper  and  reads  it  to  the 
advertiser  who  uses  it  as  a  way  to  promote  products  or  servic¬ 
es.  What  we  like  about  it  is  that  it’s  not  coming  from  our 
mouths.  It’s  coming  directly  from  the  readers  and  advertisers  of 
suburban  and  community  newspapers.” 


The  stars  of  the  video  have  great  stories  to  tell.  There’s  Matt 
Spahn,  director  of  media  planning  at  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Company,  talking  about  how  a  blend  of  metropolitan  and  subur¬ 


ban  newspapers  provides  “the  benefit  of 
the  ultimate  reach  against  our  consumer.” 

And  there’s  Joe  Shaker,  president  of  Illinois- 
based  Shaker  Recruitment  Advertising 
Communications,  listing  the  benefits  of 
advertising  in  community  papers:  “It’s  the 
trust,  it’s  the  confidence,  it’s  the  penetra¬ 
tion.  It’s  the  idea  that  you  can  target  a  spe¬ 
cific  individual  in  a  specific  geographic  area 
that  nobody  else  can  deliver.”  But  you  don’t  need  to  watch 
Shaker  on  TV  to  hear  how  suburban  newspaper  help-wanted 
ads  remain  a  vital  part  of  his  21st-century  advertising  strategy. 
Just  call  him  up  and  ask.  The  key  to  advertising  success,  he 
says,  is  fine-tuning  help-wanted  ads  to  reach  specific  neighbor¬ 
hoods  where  quality  employees  live.  Spread  the  net  too  wide 
and  you’ll  get  flooded  with  unqualified  or  unreliable  applicants. 
“You  can  help  a  company  hire  someone  by  running  a  large  ad  in 
major  market  media  entities,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  the  person 
will  be  with  you  three  to  six  months  down  the  line,”  he  says.  So 
why  not  just  rely  entirely  on  the  Internet?  That  v/ould  be  a  big 


Newspaper  of  the  year 

IN  DIVIDED  COUNTY,  MARYLAND  PAPER  PROVIDES  UNIFYING  PERSPECTIVE 

Circulation  Class  C:  Non-Dailies,  Circulation  22,501-37,500 

1st  Place/Newspaper  of  the  Year;  Howard  County  Times,  Columbia,  MD. 

Published  by;  Patuxent  Publishing  Company. 
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In  Howard  County,  Maryland,  smack  in  the  middle  of  the  state  between  Washington  D.C.  and  Baltimore,  there 
are  a  lot  of  divided  loyalties.  Some  residents  look  north  and  some  look  south  for  everything  from  culture  to 
jobs.  And  don’t  even  get  them  started  on  whether  the  Washington  Redskins  or  the  Baltimore  Ravens  deserve 
their  allegiance.  There’s  one  thing  that  holds  this  county  together:  a  community  newspaper  that  picks  up 
where  the  dailies  leave  off.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  the  Howard  County  Times  pulls  its  punches  to  make  every¬ 
one  happy.  In  recent  months,  the  paper  published  hard-hitting  stories  about  a  scandal  over  grade-fixing  for 


athletes  in  a  local  school  district.  “We  can  be  the  friendly  advocate  for  the  community,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  can  also  be  a  critic  as  well,” 
says  executive  editor  Paul  Milton.  “People  have  corns  to  trust  us  because  we’re  straight  shooters.” 


m 


Not  to  mention  creative.  SNA  judges  were  thrilled  with  the  Howard  County  Times’  “sophisticated”  approach  to  newspapering.  “The  content  is 
varied,  with  great  surprises  inside,"  they  said.  “There’s  a  lot  to  like.”  In  a  way,  the  Times  doesn’t  have  much  of  a  choice  when  it  comes  to  pro¬ 
viding  an  interesting  product.  The  Baltimore  Sun  and  Washington  Post,  two  of  the  nation’s  best  daily  newspapers,  are  ready  to  poach  any 
wavering  readers.  “We  have  to  raise  the  level  of  our  game  to  compete  with  them,”  Milton  says.  “We  like  to  tell  our  reporters  and  editors  that 
|when  they  work  here  they’  re  good  enough  to  be  working  at  some  of  the  better  papers  in  the  country.” 

I  In  addition  to  strong  news  coverage,  the  Times  invests  its  resources  in  features  you  might  not  always  find  in  a  community  newspaper  - 
editorial  cartoons,  extensive  obituaries  and  letters  to  the  editor,  and  a  sprawling  arts  and  entertainment  section.  But  Milton  tries  to  make  sure 
the  Times  avoids  the  trap  of  acting  like  a  daily.  Perspective  is  the  key,  he  says.  “We’re  able  to  step  back  and  kind  of  digest  the  news  a  little  bit, 
spend  more  inches  in  covering  the  details.”  It  is,  he  says,  the  best  way  to  appeal  to  everyone,  no  matter  which  football  team  they  support. 
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Class  A 

Non-Dailies  up  to  10,000  Circulation 

Newspaper  of  the  Year 


Tinley  Park  Star 

Tinley  Park,  IL 
Published  by; 

Midwest  Suburban  Publishing/ 
Hollinger  International,  Inc. 


Second  Place 


Times  Chronicle 

Fort  Washington,  PA 
Published  by: 

Montgomery  Newspapers/ 
Journal  Register  Company 


Third  Place 


The  Gazette- 
Poolesville  edition 

Gaithersburg,  MD 
Published  by: 

The  Gazette/Post 
Newsweek  Media,  Inc. 


Honorable  Mention 

Chicago  Heights  Area  Star 

Tinley  Park,  IL 

Published  by:  Midwest  Suburban 
Publishing/Hollinger  International,  [nc. 


Class  B 

Non-Dailies,  Circulation  10,001-22,500 


Class  C 

Non-Dailies,  Circulation  22,501-37,500 


Newspaper  ef  the  Yeer  Newspeper  ef  the  Yeer 


Mason-Pulse  Journal 

Liberty  Township,  OH 
Published  by: 

Cox  Ohio  Newspapers 


Howard  County  Times 

Columbia,  MD 
Published  by: 

Patuxent  Publishing  Company 


Second  Place  Third  Place 


Second  Place 


Needham  Times 

Needham,  MA 
Published  by: 
Community  Newspaper 
Company/Herald  Media 


The  Enterprise 

Lexington  Park,  MD 
Published  by: 
Southern  Maryland 
Newspapers/The  Gazette 
(Post  Newsweek  Media,  Inc.) 


West  Chester 
Pulse-Jonrnal 

Liberty  Township,  OH 
Published  by: 

Cox  Ohio  Newspapers 


Honcrable  Mention 

The  Gazette  of  Politics  and  Business 

Gaithersburg,  MO 
Published  by: 

The  Gazette/Post  Newsweek  Media,  Inc. 


Third  Place 


Rochester 

Eccentric 

Rochester,  Ml 
Published  by: 
HomeTown 
Communications 
Network 


ZDD4  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE  / 
NEWSPAPER  DF  THE  YEAR  CONTEST 


Class  D 

Non-Dailies,  Circulation  over  37,500 

■  i 

Newspaper  of  the  Year 


Class  E 

Dailies,  Circulation  under  25,000 

Newspaper  of  the  Year 


Class  F 

Dailies,  Circulation  over  25,000 

Newspaper  of  the  Year 


The  Abbotsford  News 

Abbotsford,  B.C.  Canada 
Published  by: 

MetroValley  Newspaper  Group 


Gfobe  Gazette 

Mason  City,  lA 
Published  by: 
Lee  Enterprises 
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militant 


-  Lincoln  Journal  Star 

Lincoln,  NE 
■  Published  by: 

Lee  Enterprises 


Second  Place 


Second  Place  Third  Place 


Second  Place 


Oshawa-Whitby  This  Week 

Oshawa,  Ontario 
Published  by: 

Metroland  Printing,  Publishing  & 
Distributing  Ltd. 


a 

Southeast 

Missourian 

Cape  Girardeau,  MO 
Published  by: 

Rust  Communications 


The  Times  and 
Democrat 

Orangeburg,  SC 
Published  by: 
Lee  Enterprises 


Daily  Southtown 

Tmely  Park,  IL 
Published  by: 
Midwest  Suburban 
Publishing/Hollinger 
International,  Inc. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 

REPRESENTING  2,000  NEWSPAPERS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 
AMERICAS  BEST  READ  NEWSPAPERS  IN  AMERICA  S  BEST  MARKETS 


The  Suburban  Classified  Advertising  Network  (SCAN)  sponsored 
the  2004  General  Excellente-Z^'ewspaper  of  the  Year  Contest. 

To  learn  more  about  membership  in  SNA  or  to  participate  in  the 
SCAN  nefivork,  call  Nancv  Lane,  E.xecutive  Director  at  (888)  486-2466. 
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It  helps  that  Abbotsford,  about  50  miles  east  of  Vancouver,  is 
a  great  place  to  live,  so  much  so  that  it's  experiencing  a 
growth  spurt.  “That’s  allowed  us  to  grow  and  build  a  much 
stronger  paper,  both  economically  and  from  an  editorial  point 
of  view,”  Blair  says. 


While  much  of  the  region  is  still  rural,  high-tech  industries  are 
making  inroads,  and  gaggles  commuters  heading  into 
Vancouver  each  day.  But  instead  of  the  daily  newspapers  in 
Canada’s  third  largest  metropolitan  area,  residents  rely  on  the 
thrice-weekly  Abbotsford  News  to  know  what’s  happening 
down  the  street  or  across  town. 


SNA  judges  noticed  the  local  focus.  The  News  offers  “a  great 
variety  of  topics  and  stories  that  really  connect  to  the  commu 
nity,”  they  said.  How  does  it  happen?  “We  believe  in  having 
very  deep  roots  in  the  community,  making  sure  we  drill  down 
to  give  the  best  local  coverage  in  the  community,”  Blair  says. 
“Second,  we  believe  passionately  in  customer  service  on  the 
advertiser  side.  We’re  very  passionate  about  producing  the 
best  advertisements  we  can.”  But  Blair  gives  the  most 
credit  to  the  staff,  those  men  and  women  who  don’t  heed 
the  clarion  calls  of  bigger  newspapers.  As  Blair  puts  it, 
“they’re  really  on  top  of  their  game.” 


mistake.  Shaker  says.  “The  advantage  of  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers  has  always  been  the  reliable  readership.  There’s  always 
going  to  be  a  market  for  people  to  find  out  what’s  going  on  next 
door.  That’s  not  an  area  that  online  and  24-hour  news  have  any 
interest  in  pursuing.  It’s  off  their  radar  screen,  which  means 
the  suburban  newspapers  still  own  the  marketplace.” 


Market  dominance  only  comes  when  a  community  newspa¬ 
per  manages  to  put  out  a  quality  product.  To  be  a  hit  with  read¬ 
ers,  the  newspapers  have  to  “provide  a  lot  of  information  that 
they  want  to  read,”  says  Carlson  of  the  Journal  Register 
Company,  especially  these  days  when  everyone  is  so  busy.  But 
with  small  training  budgets  and  high  employee  turnover, 
improving  content  can  be  a  big  challenge.  SNA  comes  to  the 
rescue  on  this  front  too.  Through  a  partnership  with  the 
American  Press  Institute,  SNA  members  get  a  discount  on  API 
seminars  and  an  opportunity  to  be  trained  by  one  of  the  pre¬ 
eminent  organizations  in  the  newspaper  publishing  industry. 


“That  has  been  a  really  big  step  forward  for  SNA,”  says 
Betty  Carr,  vice  president  and  regional  publisher  for  the 
Toronto  division  of  Metroland,  a  Canadian  newspaper  publish¬ 
er.  API  also  provides  judges  for  SNA’s  annual  Newspaper  of  the 
Year  contest.  The  feedback  from  the  contest  is  invaluable,  Carr  says. 
“Benchmarking  through  the  awards  has  always  been  a  big 
reward  for  us.  It  really  lifts  your  performance  level.” 


In  another  new  partnership,  SNA  has  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
National  Newspaper  Association.  Instead  of  viewing  the  NNA’s 
rural  and  community  newspaper  members  as  competitors, 
SNA  is  working  with  them  for  the  com- 
mon  good  of  the  industry,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  potentially  destructive 
new  laws.  “We’ve  stayed  away  from  leg¬ 
islative  issues,  but  the  do-not-call  and 
upcoming  do-not-fax  legislation  have 
had  and  will  have  a  serious  effect  on 
our  business,”  Lane  says.  “NNA  does  all 
of  the  lobbying,  and  we  inform  our  mem¬ 
bers  about  what’s  going  on  so  they  can  Bottyctrr.v^pmsktantt 

Regional  Publisher, 

help  with  calls  to  action.”  Other  benefits  Toronto  OMskmotMamlanam 

Canadia 

of  SNA  membership  come  from  simply 


newspaper  op  the  year 

I-.ylp  ^  Staff  longevity  guarantees 

VkSINOTRIALMMsarvaWjjM ;  QUALITY  IN  B.C. 

Circulation  Class  D:  Non-Dailies, 

I  Circulation  over  37,500 

.-Km  T-/ ;  1st  Place/Newspaper  of  the  Year:  The 
^  H^l  ^  ’  Abbotsford  News,  Abbotsford,  B.C. 
i  ~  Canada.  Published  by;  MetroValley 

Newspaper  Group. 

\  _  mm  liui^it  Nte  at  $17  iRXi ; 

,v  -  i  _  To  the  chagrin  of  editors  from  coast  to 

:  coast,  community  newspapers  are 
-Ti  often  a  way  station  for  newsroom 
I  "•*:  staffers.  Young  and  eager  to  make  the 

big  time,  rookie  reporters  often  skedaddle  after  a  year  or  two. 
That’s  life  in  the  newspaper  business,  right?  Wrong.  Just  ask 
the  folks  at  The  Abbotsford  News  in  British  Columbia.  “The 
bulk  of  our  staff  have  been  working  as  a  team  for  the  better 
part  of  the  last  decade,”  says  Randy  Blair,  president  of 
MetroValley  Newspaper  Group,  which  publishes  the  News. 
“We’ve  got  a  very  dedicated  group  of  people,  and  we  don’t  have  a  lot 
of  turnover.” 
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picking  up  the  phone.  Task  forces,  including  a  newly  formed 
panel  devoted  to  tackling  retail  advertising  In  suburban  and 
community  newspapers,  also  give  members  a  chance  to  brain¬ 
storm  and  compare  notes  on  trends.  Surprisingly,  as  task  force 
members  have  discovered,  department  store  cutbacks  in  print 
advertising  may  help  suburban  newspapers.  “As  they  look  for  a 
better  return  on  their  investment,  they’re  starting  to  pick  up  sub¬ 
urban  and  community  newspapers  as  part  of  their  buy,”  Lane 
says.  “We  think  this  is  because  the  mid-week  penetration  of  the 
metro  dailies  isn’t  good  enough.  This  is  a  really  welcome  trend.” 

And  through  frequent  conference  calls,  SNA  members  swap 
tips  about  everything  from  retail  advertising  and  marketing  to 
circulation.  “We  try  to  learn  from  one  another,”  Carr  says,  and 
the  information  she  gleans  from  her  colleagues  in  the  United 
States  is  often  handy.  “Often,  what  happens  in  the  U.S.  begins 
to  happen  here  a  little  later,”  she  says.  While  conference  calls 
and  task  forces  are  invaluable,  members  say  the  most  valuable 
resource  from  SNA  is  its  commitment  to  sharply  focused  con¬ 
ferences. 

This  year,  Toronto  will  host  the  annual  SNA  Fall  Publishers’ 
and  Advertising  Directors’  Conference  from  September  29- 
October  1.  A  month  later,  classified  managers  will  meet  in 
Chicago  from  November  3-5.  To  get  more  information  on  all  SNA 
conferences,  visit  www.suburban-news.org.  “In  Toronto,  the 
theme  is  breaking  barriers,  which  many  of  us  are  doing  as  we 
grow  and  expand  in  new  markets,”  says  Carr,  who’s  organizing 
the  conference.  “We  want  to  expand  on  that  theme.  There  will  be 
seminars  on  everything  from  motivating  sales  to  how  different 
newspaper  organizations  are  addressing  challenges  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.”  Next  year,  another  series  of  annual  SNA  conferences 
I  will  bring  the  organization  to  nearly  every  time  zone:  in  March, 
I  publishers  will  hold  a  spring  meeting  in  Orlando;  circulation 
I  managers  and  editors  will  meet  in  Chicago  in  June;  and  the  fall 
[advertising  directors  and  publishers  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
I  September  in  Denver.  And,  as  always,  the  SNA  staff  will  zip 
j  around  the'  country  in  support  of  their  members  and  to  promote 
[the  benefits  of  suburban  and  community  newspapers. 


f  H  P,.  ,  Newspaper  of  the  yeah 

Vj _ Globe  G/\/HTrE^  j  circulation  class  E:  dailies, 

Bwghaidfcrt?-..-.,  ■  _ 

'  -  Circulation  up  to  25,000 

i-K  ■’s-s'  Hi  1st  Place/Newspaper  of  the  Year;  Globe 

1—  Gazette,  Mason  City,  lA.  Published  by; 

j  .r*GKI  HC)\fF  S.\FF,  Wfci .  _  , 

!l  GmHomf.S(x>n  Pi  Lee  Enterprises. 

-  I  The  Globe  Gazette  may  be  a  small  daily 
-  ~  I  newspaper  In  north-central  lov/a,  but  it  has 
a  big  coverage  area:  the  entire  planet. 

■”  “People  look  at  us  to  be  the  ultimate  source 

I-  '  o*  information  for  local,  national  and  world 

f  *  I  news,”  says  editor  Gary  Metro.  “We  give 

!  them  everything  from  global  conflicts  to 
'  chicken-dinner  news.  If  you  looked  at  our  newspaper,  you’d  think  we  re 
a  larger  newspaper  than  we  actually  are.” 

SNA  judges  couldn’t  help  but  notice  how  the  newspaper  does  things 
differently.  They  complimented  the  Globe  Gazette’s  “excellent  mix  of 
local,  national  and  foreign  news”  along  with  its  “dynamic,  powerful 
layouts,”  ‘compelling  photographs”  and  ‘professional  design.” 

Indeed,  the  Gazette  doesn’t  look  or  act  much  like  a  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  of  20,000.  “We’re  a  small  newspape'  that  thinks 
big,”  Metro  says.  ‘We  can’t  presume  that  everyone  is  getting 
global  news  from  television.  We  try  to  bring  them  the  world  but  with  a 
uniquely  north  Iowa  flavor.”  0 

While  it  stays  on  top  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Globe  Gazette  doesn’t 
forget  about  national  and  local  news.  The  newspaper’s  editorial 
board  interviewed  several  presidential  candidates  earlier  this  year, 
including  John  Kerry,  Howard  Dean  and  John  Edwards. 

It  regularly  covers  major  news  stories  like  a  federal  murder  trail  that 
is  Iowa’s  first  death  penalty  case  in  years.  And  this  summer,  its 
staff  has  uncovered  the  story  behind  the  delayed  construction  of  a 
railroad  overpass  and  explored  a  city  councilman’s  alleged  misuse 
of  power  in  a  flap  involving  law  enforcement.  Not  everything  in  the 
newspaper  is  serious,  however.  “There’s  a  lot  of  things  we  do  that 
connect  with  the  regular  folks  to  keep  the  paper  interesting  and 
keep  people  buying  it,”  Metro  says.  ‘We  have  a  sports  coiumnist 
who  does  a  column  with  a  local  athlete.  Shooting  the  Breeze,’  that 
asks  a  lot  of  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  game.  It's 
developed  quite  a  following.  ‘Through  it  all,  Metro  keeps  everything 
in  perspective,  but  with  an  optimistic  spin.  ‘We’re  not  the  largest 
newspaper  nor  the  most  important,’  Metro  says.  “But  we  try  to  bo 
the  best  darn  20,000-circulation  paper  In  the  country.* 
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Home 
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Arcom  Publishing,  Loudon 
Times  Mirror,  Leesburg,  VA, 
Best  General  interest 
Promotion  Special  Section, 
“Close  to  Home’,'  Honorable 
Mention 


Metro  Valley  Newspapers 
(Black  Press),  The 
Abbotsford  News, 
Abbotsford.  BC,  Best 
Single  HOP  Ad  (Two  or 
More  Colors),  "the  Wild 
Orange  Spa''  2nd  Place 


Capital  Gazette 
Communications,  The 
Capital  Midnight 
Madness,  Annapolis.  MD, 
Best  Shopping  Area 
Promotion  Special 
Section,  "Midnight 
Madness^  1st  Place 


Community  Journals  LLC, 
The  Greenville  Journal. 
Greenville.  SC.  Best 
Advertising  Sales 
Promotional  Materials, 
"Welcome  2004/Feature 
Publications^  3rd  Place-Tie 


SK\ 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 


aiNiraiiii 


NMlTnKi 

CONTEST  WINNERS  LIST  2004 

This  contest  recognizes  outstanding  contributions  to  the  quality  of  advertising 
and  promotions.in  suburban  and  community  -  daily  and  weekly  -  newspapers. 


10  HomeTown  Communications 
Network,  Observer  &  Eccentric 
Newspapers.  Livonia.  Ml,  Best, 
ROP  AdvertisTng  Section, 
"FilterT  1st  Place 


11  Houston  Community 
Newspapers,  Cleveland 
Advocate-Liberty  County 
News.  Cleveland,  TX,  Best 
Signature  Page  or  Signature 
Section,  "Veteran's  Day-A 
Salute  toThose  Who 
Served','  Honorable  Mention 


12  Journal  Community 
Publishing  Group, 
Community  Newspapers. 
New  Berlin,  Wl,  Best  Real 
Estate  or  Homes 
Publication  (Niche 
Product),  "Getting 
Started','  3rd  Place 


13  Journal  Register 

Company,  Main  Line  Life, 
Wynnewood,  PA.  Best 
RC)P  Advertising  Section. 
"Fashion‘d  3rd  Place 


14  Lee  Enterprises.  The  Journal 
Times,  Racine,  Wl,  Best 
Cover  Depign',  "Interior 
Designs',':! st  Place 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALL  WINNERS! 


American  Community  Newspapers  LLC 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 
Stillwater  Gazette 
Sun  Newspapers  (2) 

Sun  Post  ^ 

1  Sun  Publications  (3)  «« 

The  Kansas  City  Nursing  News 

Antelope  Valley  Newspapers,  Inc. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4  > 

Antelope  Valley  Press 

Arcom  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 

2  LoudonTimes-Mirror 

Times  Community  Newspapers 

MetroValley  Newspapers  (Black  Press) 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

3  The  Abbotsford  News 

Capital  Gazette  Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  7 

4  The  Capital  (7) 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 
Cecil  Whig  (3) 

Cecil  Whig/Newark  Post 
Newark  Post  ■;f' 


Community  Journals  LLC 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  7 

5  The  Greenville  Journal 

Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  9 

6  Valdosta  Daily  Times  (5) 

Edmond  Sun 

Pharos-Tribune  ^  ■ 

The  Joplin  Globe  (2) 

East  Hampton  Star,  Inc. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

^  East  Hampton  Staf  ^ 

Greater  Media  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
Brick  Township  Bulletin 
NewsTranscript 

The  Hub,  Independent,  Atlanticville 

Holden  Landmark  Corporation 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
8  The  Landmark 


Oak  Leaves  (2) 

9  Pioneer  Press  Newspapers 
WinnetkaTalk 

HomeTown  Communications  Network 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 

Livingston  County  Daily  Press  &  Argus  (3) 

10  Observer  &  Eccentric  Newspapers  (4) 
South  Lyon  Herald,  MilfordTimes, 
Northville  Record,  Novi  News 

Houston  Community  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

11  Cleveland  Advocate-Liberty  County  News 

Jeffco  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

GoldenTranscript,  Lakewood  Sentinel, 
Arvada  Sentinel,  Wheat  RidgeTranscript, 
Bear  Creek  Sentinel 

Journal  Community  Publishing  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  11 

12  Community  Newspapers 


Hollinger  International  (Pioneer  Press) 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  10 
Arlington  Heights  Post  (2) 

Evanston  Review  (2) 

Glenview  Announcements 
Northwest  Group 


Journal  Register  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  33 
Daily  Freeman 

Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
Litchfield  County  Times 
13  Main  Line  Life  (2)  continued  next  page  .  .  . 


9  Holden  Landmark 

Corporation.  The  Landmark, 
Holden,  MA,  Best  Cover 
Design,  "Home 
ImprovemeptsT  2nd  Place 


6  Community  Newspaper  Holdings 

Inc.,  Valdosta  Daily  Times,  Valdosta, 
GA,  Best  New  Special  Advertising 
Section  (ROP  and/or  Classified). 
"Open  Season','  3rd  Place 


7  East  Hampton  Star.  Inc., 
East  Hampton  Star,  East 
Hampton,  NY,  Best  Homes 
Publication  or  Homes 
Special  Section,  "Home 
Book-June/July  2003*^ 

1st  Place 


18  Patuxent  Publishing 

Company.  Maryland  Family 
Magazine.  Columbia.  MD. 
Best  Parenting  Publication 
(Niche  Product),  "Parenting 
MagazineT  2nd  Place-Tie 


8  Hollinger  International  (Pioneer 
Press),^  Pioneer  Press 
Newspapers.  Glenview,  IL,  Best 
New  fecial  Advertising 
Sectioh  (ROP  and  or  Classified). 
"Oak  Hark  Library  Grand. 
Opening*^  Honorable  Mention 


16  Metroland  Printing. 

Publishing  &  Distributing. 
LTD,  Oakville  Beaver; 
Oakville,  ON,  Best  New 
Special  Advertising  Section 
(ROP  and/or  Classified). 
Academy  AwardsTrivia 
Time",  2nd  Place  ’ 


17  Packet  Publications,  The 

Princeton  Packet,  Princeton,  NJ, 
Best  Real  Estate  or  Homes 
Publication  (Niche  Product), 
"Prestigious  Living^  2nd  Plaqe 


IS  Madison  Publishing  Ltd  (Peak 
Publishing),  Powell  River 
Weekend,  Powell  River,  BC, 
Best  Single  ROP  Ad  (Two  or 
More  Colors),  "PutYour  Bum  in 
This  Seat"  2nd  Place 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  LISTING  OF  ALL  AWARDS  VISIT:  www.suburban-news.org 


19  Rust  Communications. 

Southeast  Misspunan,  Cape 
Girardeau.  MO,  Best  Kids 
Publication  {Niche  Product). 
"Southeast  Missourian  Jr” 
1st  Place 


20  Suburban  Journals  of  Greater 
St,  Louis.  Savvy  Family,  St. , 
Louis,  MO,  Best  Parenting 
Publication  {Niche  Product), 
"Parenting  Maga/ine7  2nd 
Pl^e  Tie 


21  Sun  Newspapers, 

The  Sun  Star.  Benea, 

OH.  Best  Signature  Pago 
or  Signature  Sectiort. 
"Dynamic  Duos',' 

3rd  Place  Tie 


22  The  Gazette.  The  Bowie 
Star,  Bowie,  MD,  Best 
Classified  Special 
Section,  "Bowie  2nd 
Annual  Auto  Show  & 
Sale7  Honorable  Mention 


23  ThisWeek  Community 
Newspapers. 
Worthington.  OH,  Best 
Online  Promotion, 
"Mom  Sty{g7  Ist  Place 


Journal  Register  Corhpany 

.  .  .  continued  front  previous  page 

The  Middletown  Press 
Montgomery  Newspapers  (4) 
News  Gleaner 
Shoreline  Newspapers  (2) 

The  Herald 

The  Independent  |3) 

The  Macomb  Daily 
The  Mercury  (3) 

The  News  Herald  (5) 

The  Record  (2) 

The  Reporter 
TheTrentonian 
TheTimes  Herald 
Housatonic  Publications/ 
Litchfield  CountyTimes 
The  Review 


Lee  Enterprises 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  30 

Albany  Democrat  Herald/Corvallis  Gazette 
Times 

Billings  Gazette  (3) 

Columbus  Journal 
Daily  Citizen 
Herald  Review 
LaCrosseTribune  (2) 

North  County  Times/The  Californian  (4) 

14  Rapid  City  Journal  (3) 

•  Sioux  City  Journal  (6) 

■  The  JournalTimes  (3) 

The  Portage  Daily  Register 
TheTimes  &  Democrat 
The  Sauk  Prairie  Eagle 
Wisconsin  Reminder 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 


Liberty  Suburban  Chicago  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  3 
Elmhurst  Press 

Life  Newspapers/Suburban  Life 
Press  Publicatipns/Reporter  Progress 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
OFTHEYEAR 

Jay  Curran 

Retail  Advertising  Director 
Antelope  Valley  Press 
Pairhdale,  CA 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
OFTHEYEAR 

Ashling  Moore 

Director  of  Advertising, 

Classified  &  Community’Directories 
Toronto  Community  News 
Willowdale,  ON 


Madison  Publishing  Ltd.,  (Peak 
Publishing) 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 
Powell  River  Peak  (3) 

15  Powell  River  Weekend 

Metroland  Printing,  Publishing  & 
Distributing,  LTD 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  30 
Burlington  Post  (3)  ] 

News  4  Kids 

Northumberland  News  (2) 

16  Oakville  Beaver  (12) 

.  Scarborough  Mirror 

The  Booster 

The  Mississauga  News  (8) 

TheTimes  Journal  (2) 

Lower  Mainland  Publishing  Ltd.,  Van  Net 
(NOW  Newspapers  LTD) 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
Burnaby  NOW 
The  Record 


Shaw  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
Northwest  Herald 

Shore  Publishing  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
North  Haven  Courier 

Sound  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
North  Kitsap  Herald 
South  Whidbey  Record 
Sound  Publishing 

Suburban  Journals  of  Greater 
St.  Louis 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  7 

O'Fallen,  St.  Charles,  St. Peters  Journals 
20  Savvy  Family 

Suburban  Journals  (5) 

Suburban  News  Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 


Observer  Publishing  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2  ‘ 

Observer  Reporter 
The  Almanac 

Packet  Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 
1^  The  Princeton  Packet 

Patuxent  Publishing  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  13 
CatonsvilleTimes 
Columbia  Flier  (4) 

Columbia  Flier,  Howard  CountyTimes 
Howard  County  Papers  (3) 

Laurel  Leader 

18  Maryland  Family  Magazine 
Northeast  Reporter 
Owings  MillsTimes 

People  Newspapers  (City  Newspapers) 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

Park  Cities  People  &  North  Dallas  People 

Recorder  Community  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
Bernardsville  News 

Rust  Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

19  Southeast  Missourian 


Sun  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  9 

21  The  Sun  Star 

Sun  Newspapers  (8) 

The  Community  Press 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  2 

Price  Hills  Press/Western  Hills 

Press/Delhi  Press 

Western  Hills  Press,  Delhi  Press, 

Price  Hill  Press 

'  The  Gazette 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  4 

Southern  Maryland  Newspapers  (3) 

22  The  Bowie  Star 


23  ThisWeek  Community  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  7 
ThisWeek  Hillard  (3) 

ThisWeek  in  Clintonville 
ThisWeek-New  Albany 
ThisWeek  Newspapers  (4) 

Times  Ledger  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
BaysideTimes 


SK\ 


/Imcrian  Hest 
Rend  SeiL's^iifyeys 
in  Anierinn 
Rest  Miu  ket'i. 


REPRESENTING  OVER  2,000 
NEWSPAPERS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


\\  ww.  s  uh  11  rban  - 1 1  c  w  s .  o  rg 


T  he  Sul-)urliiui  Classificit  .\il\'crti'.inji; 
Network  (SC.W)  -.ponsored  the  2004 
.\dverti''in';  &.  I’roniotions  Contest. 


To  learn  more  about  membersliip  in  SN.\ 
or  to  p.irtieipate  in  the  SC.W  network 
eall  Nanev  Lane,  ll.\eeutive  / 

Direetor  at  (88S)  4S6-2466.  ^ 


IXMtiinated 


Improve  your  BOTTOM  LINE  .  .  . 

wi7/i  VISION 


Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 


Vision  Data  Newspaper  Management  Systems 

•  Unmatched  rating  &  pricing  flexibility  for  combo  selling  and  complex  rote  structures. 

•  Total  customer  service  -  fully  integrated,  from  a  single  workstation  -  Classified,  Display,  Circulation. 

•  Email,  or  fax  customer  statements,  ad  proofs,  credit  applications,  etc.  from  any  workstation. 

VISION  DATA 

'w/lm  VISION  DATA  COUIPMCKT  CORPORATION 

•  Common  database  with  a  single  file  per  customer  -  Improve  credit  controls  -  Improve  sales  and  marketing. 

Proven  experts  in  remote  multi-publication  networking. 

Celebrating  our  30th  Anniversary 

now  supporting  over  1,000  publications. 

518-434-2193  www.vdata.com  email:  sales@vdata.com 


Special  Advertising  Section 


SmaunK  bM  conomies  . 


Newspaper  of  the  year 
Risk-taking  pays  dividends  in 
Nebraska’s  caphtal  city 
Circulation  Class  F: 

Daiues,  Circulation  over  25,000 
1st  Place/Newspaper  of  the  Year; 
”,  Lincoln  Journal  Star,  Lincoln,  NE. 
Published  by;  Lee  Enterprises. 


'«««  Kathleen  Rutledge  remembers  her 
’’  ’  (jays  as  a  statehouse  reporter  (or 

the  Lincoln  Journal  Star  in 
_  Nebraska.  She  wrote  story  after 
“  ,<J|  “  ”  »  4  i  a  story  about  hearings,  committee 

meetings  and  all  the  minutiae  of  government  at  work.  Now, 
as  editor  of  the  Journal  Star,  Rutledge  thinks  differently 
about  coverage  of  the  Cornhusker  State’s  capital. 

Reporters  still  write  stories  about  legislation,  but  now  they 
must  tell  editors  and  by  extension,  the  readers  —  why  any¬ 
one  should  care.  “We’ve  really  moved  away  from  thinking 
that  we’re  a  newspaper  of  record  about  government,” 
Rutledge  says.  “We  try  to  have  our  government  coverage  be 
useful  and  relevant.  We  focus  on  stories  that  relate  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives.”  The  SNA’s  judges  noticed  the  Journal  Star’s 
unique  way  of  doing  things.  They  complimented  the  dally 


newspaper’s  “very  strong  local-content’  and  were  especially 
impressed  by  what  could  have  been  a  bone-dry  investigative 
piece;  an  analysis  of  a  homegrown  financial  scandal  involv¬ 
ing  the  National  Warranty  Insurance  Group,  a  provider  of 
extended  warranties  for  car  buyers.  “It’s  a  tough  story  and 
hard  to  make  people  read  it,”  Rutledge  says. 

“So  we  put  together  a  special  section  and  told  people  what 
this  complicated  financial  story  means  to  people  who  have 
vehicle  service  contracts  in  their  glove  compartment.  It  was 
a  service  to  readers;  if  your  contract  isn’t  any  good,  here’s 
why  and  here’s  what  you  can  do  about  it.”  The  Journal  Star’s 
creativity  isn't  just  limited  to  its  news  stories.  Facing  an 
influx  of  immigrants  from  Asia  and  Africa,  editors  began 
rethinking  their  coverage  of  minorities  and  formed  a  commu¬ 
nity  advisory  group  to  get  input  from  newcomers. 

Meanwhile,  the  Journal  Star  tries  to  occasionally  do  the 
unexpected.  “We  like  to  say  that  we  surprise  readers,” 
Rutledge  says.  The  newspaper  did  just  that  last  summer. 
When  the  renowned  photographer  Henri  Cartier-Bresson 
died,  editors  decided  to  honor  him  on  a  Sunday  by  running 
every  photo  in  black-and-white.  Rutledge  admits  it  was  a 
risky  decision.  “It  was  a  little  out  there  for  our  readers,”  she 
says.  “But  it  seemed  to  go  over  quite  well.” 


Classified  Sales  &  Pagination  •  Display  Ad  Sales,  Billing  •  Circulation  Management 
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Even  papers  untouched 
hy  the  circulation 
scandal  are  checking 
their  numbers,  hut 
many  feel  they  must  he 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

TO  GAUGE  HOW  FAR  THE  SHOCKWAVES 

from  the  circulation  inflation  scandals 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Dallas  are 
penetrating  into  Main  Street  America’s 
newspapers,  just  look  at  the  reaction 
inside  Morris  Communications  Co. 


more  proactive  Now,  there  hasn’t  been  a  whiff  of  impropriety  about 

the  circulation  numbers  of  the  40-plus  papers  published 
by  Morris,  where  company  meetings  open  with  a  ? 


50  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  OCTOBER  2004 


www.edltorandpublisher.com 


JEFF  BARNBS/mORRIS  COMMUNICATIONS 


EDITORCf 

PUBLISHER  ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 

I 

Order  your  copies  of  the  world's  best  source  books! 

You'll  find  everything  you  need  to  know  about  doily  and  weekly  newspapers  around  the  world  in  the 
Editor  i  Publisher  International  Year  Book,  the  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Part  1 
provides  the  most  up-to-date  data  on  U.S.,  Canadian  and  foreign  dailies...news,  picture  and  syndicated 
services...equipment/interactive  companies  and  more!  Part  2  covers  weekly  community,  specialty  and  free 
publications.  And  Part  3  is  a  phone  directory  of  all  the  major  players  in  both  daily  and  non-daily  papers. 

Want  to  get  your  hands  on  the  most  comprehensive  dato  for  U.S.  and  Canadian  markets?  Turn  to  the 
Editor  St  Publisher  liSarket  Guide,  the  only  reference  with  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  data, 
including  cost  of  living,  crime  and  quality  of  life  indices...graduation  levels...housing  and  rental  rates... 
relocation  information...exclusive  economic  and  demographic  projections  and  much  morel 


EDITORe^ 

PUBLISHER 


INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOKS 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  tiStor  t  Pubkher  Inteniatioaal  Tear  Book  in  the  format  and  version  I  hove  chosen. 


Nome. 

Iille_ 


(ompony _ 

Address _ 

Oty _ 

QTY: 

(  )  3-Volume  Set;  S230  each 
(  )  Volumes  1  &  3:  SI  70  For  both 
(  )  Volume  I  only:  $140  each 
(  )  Volume  2  only:  $12S  each 

(  )  Volume  3  only;  $60  each 
{  )  Online  version  of  the 

Internathoal  Year  Book  $895 
Purchase  includes  Vols  1&3 
of  the  printed  editions. 


State. 


.Zip. 


□  Check  Amaunt  Enclosed  $ _ 

(Poyoble  to  ESfor  X  PMsktr  Yum  Book  in  US  doRors  only. 

U.S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  and  hondhng  plooso  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 
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prayer  and  executive  luncheons  with  the  ;  said:  “You’re  damned  if  you  do,  and  you’re  outdoor  numbers  are  right?” 

saying  of  grace.  When  E^P  talked  with  damned  if  you  don’t  If  I  say  we  aren’t  doing  Scott  Harding  is  chairman  and  CEO  of 

Morris  Vice  President  of  Circulation  Douglas  i  anything  different  because  we’re  confident  Newspaper  Services  of  America,  the  nation’s 

Sumrell,  he  was  at  The  Topeka  (Kan.)  :  of  our  numbers,  inevitably  there  will  be  some  largest  print  media  planning  and  buying 

Capital-Journal,  where  the  circulation  problem.  And  if  I  say  we’re  being  more  ag-  firm,  and  served  a  term  as  ABC  chairman, 

director  hadjust  resigned.  Not  because  of  i  gressive  [about  auditing],  the  lift-out  of  the  But  as  much  a  fiiend  as  he  is  to  the  newspa- 

any  scandal  —  but  to  join  the  seminary.  story”  would  be  that  his  group  “is  rechecking  per  industry,  he’s  not  inclined  to  downplay 

But  Morris  is  tightening  what  it  says  was  I  its  numbers  because  of  problems.”  the  significance  of  the  circulation  scandals, 

already  a  rigorous  auditing  of  circulation,  i  The  silent  treatment  may  only  hurt  papers,  “I  don’t  think  it’s  been  overblown,”  he  says, 

which  for  years  has  included  scheduled  and  even  those  with  no  current  circulation  flaps.  “There’s  nothing  more  important  than  the 

;  surprise  visits  to  papers  from  accountants  “They  should  be  more  proactive.  They  have  a  creditability  ofwhat  an  advertiser  buys.” 

dispatched  from  corporate  headquarters  responsibility  to  shareholders  and  advertis-  Some  good  will  come  out  of  this,  he  says, 

in  Augusta,  Ga.  But  before  the  circulation  ers,”  says  Scott  Stawski,  vice  president  and  though  his  list  of  positive  outcomes  looks  to 

?  cheating  episodes,  the  “Morris  Principals  client  executive  at  Inforte,  a  management  circulation  managers  as  a  recipe  for  a  harder 

of  Circulation  Accountability”  included  a  consulting  firm  in  Chicago.  “I  think  newspa-  job:  more  intense  third-party  auditing,  ABC 

dozen  rules.  Now  there  are  27.  pers  are  waiting  for  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir-  rule  tightening,  and  stricter  accounting  for 
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Morris  Communications  Co.’s  Vice  President  of  Circulation 
Douglas  Sumrell  stands  on  a  loading  dock  of  The  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  with  some  return  papers.  No  scandal  has 
touched  Morris,  but  the  company  is  tightening  its  already 
stringent  rules.  “Trust  but  verify,”  Sumrell  says. 


The  new  internal  regulations  range  in 
detail  from  forbidding  transportation  al¬ 
lowances  for  single-copy  route  deliverers  to 
requiring  a  newspaper’s  circulation  manager 
to  get  written  permission  from  the  publisher, 
the  controller,  and  Sumrell  himself  before 
any  barter  program  can  go  ahead.  “We  are 
trying  to  tighten  down  and  limit  the  ways 
people  can  take  advantage  of  the  rules,” 
Sumrell  says.  “You  assume  people  are  honest, 
but  you  also,  like  they  say  —  trust  but  verify. 

I  tell  all  my  circulation  managers:  You  think 
everybody  in  your  office  is  honest,  but  if  you 
lay  a  $20  bill  on  your  desk,  sooner  or  later 
that’s  going  to  be  gone.” 

The  scandals  are  hitting  home  as  publish¬ 
ers  implement  new  circulation  safeguards  or 
dust  off  old  ones  at  businesses  as  varied  as 
mid-sized  chains  like  Morris,  giant  groups 
such  as  Knight  Bidder  and  Gannett  Co., 
and  smaller  family-owned  individual  papers. 

But  there’s  plenty  of  ambiguity  in  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  response  as  well.  For  one  thing,  a 
lot  of  publishers  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it  at 
all.  Many  refused  to  comment  for  this  story 
or  issued  bland  assurances  through  spokes- 
people.  You  can’t  blame  us,  one  executive 


dilations  (ABC)  reporting  period.  They’re 
a  little  bit  reluctant  to  go  on  the  record 
prior  to  [that]  being  published.” 

For  some  advertisers  and  media  buyers 
already  worried  about  the  long-term 
prospects  of  the  business  —  and  for  Wall 
Street  analysts  who  say  they  were  blindsided 
by  the  scandals  —  the  newspaper  industry’s 
response  has  been  sluggish  and  half-hearted. 

“The  industry  is  not  responding  in  [its] 
totality,  and  it’s  not  reassuring  advertisers,” 
says  John  G.  Miller,  a  managing  partner  at 
Mediaedge:cia,  and  director  of  the  agency’s 
out-of-home  and  newspaper  communica¬ 
tions.  Miller,  whose  clients  include  Xerox, 
Accenture,  and  Met  Life,  says  rate  negotia¬ 
tions  will  be  tougher  this  fall. 

With  their  muted  reaction  to  the  scandals, 
newspapers  may  be  committing  a  cardinal 
sin  even  graver  than  phonying  circulation 
numbers:  complicating  a  media  buyer’s  life. 
“What  really  ticks  me  off",”  Miller  says,  “is  the 
fact  that  I  spent  far  too  much  time  on  this 
and  it  overwhelms  our  planning  season.  It 
makes  clients  and  agencies  question  auditing 
in  general.  I  had  one  client  ask,  if  they  can’t 
trust  new  spapers,  how  do  they  know  their 
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language  daily  Hoy.  The  publishers  of  both 
papers,  as  well  as  several  of  their  circulation 
executives,  left  Tribune  in  the  aftermath.  In 
its  second  quarter  accounting,  it  recorded  a 
pre-tax  charge  of  $35  million  —  and  then 
came  back  in  September  to  say  it  would 
take  an  additioned  charge  of  $45  million 
to  $60  million  in  the  third  quarter. 

Hollinger  International  Inc.  broke  a 
long  silence  in  early  September  when  it 
told  its  advertising  salespeople  they  could 
begin  offering  advertisers  compensation 
for  fraud  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  where 
reported  single-copy  sales  were  inflated 
by  some  23%. 

New  sheriff  at  Scripps 

But  probably  the  most  attention-getting 
move  came  from  a  group  untouched  by  a 
circulation  scandal.  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co., 
when  the  Cincinnati-based  chain  appointed 
Jeffrey  S.  DeLoach  to  the  newly  created  po¬ 
sition  of  “director  of  circulation  compli¬ 
ance”  for  its  21  daily  newspapers. 

A  former  ABC  senior  regional  manager, 
DeLoach  cut  his  teeth  on  the  operations 
side  of  circulation  at  Denver’s  Rocky 
Mountain  News  when  the  Scripps  paper 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  newspaper 
war  with  The  Denver  Post  that  included 
promotional  offers  of  penny-a-day  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  furious  street-hawking  cam¬ 
paigns.  DeLoach  is  the  chain’s  liaison  with 
ABC  and  will  continue  to  serve  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  at  The  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Scripps  says  he  has  been 
the  company’s  compliance  director  in  all 
but  name  for  the  past  several  years. 

“We  felt  it  was  important  to  elevate  Jeff  s 
relationship  vdth  the  newspaper  publishers, 
controllers,  and  circulation  directors,”  says 
Tim  Stautberg,  Scripps’  vice  president  of 
communications  and  investor  relations. 
“He’s  played  an  advisory  role  for  several 
years  given  his  background.”  (Scripps  de¬ 
clined  to  make  DeLoach  available  for  an 
interview  for  this  stoiy.) 

While  Scripps  is  so  far  the  only  group  to 
appoint  this  kind  of  circulation  czar,  other 
chains  are  pushing  the  onus  for  honest  re¬ 
porting  further  up  the  organizational  chart. 
Knight  Ridder,  for  instance,  just  started  re¬ 
quiring  the  top  circulation  executives  at 
each  of  its  papers  to  sign  the  quarterly  certi¬ 
fication  of  financials  just  as  their  CFOs  and 
CEOs  must,  says  spokesman  Polk  Lafoon. 

Like  Morris,  Knight  Ridder  is  also  re-em¬ 
phasizing  its  corporate  “Principals  of  Circu¬ 
lation  Accounting”  that  go  into  exhaustive 
detail  on  such  rules  as  requiring  return 
copies  to  be  delivered  to  a  locked  room 
where  they  are  counted  by  employees  who 


“I  think  Belo  has  been  remarkable,”  Fine 
says.  “I  think  their  response  both  vwth  Wall 
Street  and  advertisers  has  been  so  concise 
and  appropriate  [in  their]  methodology 
and  approach  —  they’re  really  determined 
to  set  it  right  and  see  it  as  an  investment  in 
their  future.” 

Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  said  in  mid-September  that 
it  had  already  sent  out  19,000  checks  to 
advertisers  from  its  compensation  fund  of 
$26  million.  Belo  also  appointed  an  inter¬ 


distribution  of  preprinted  inserts. 

Other  observers  complain  that  newspa¬ 
pers  don’t  seem  to  understand  that  the 
revelation  of  circulation  scandals  at  famous 
outposts  of  three  widely  separated  chains 
naturally  leads  people  to  expect  yet  another 
shoe  to  drop.  When  the  Hoy  and  Newsday 
fraud  first  surfaced,  “I  had  so  many  news¬ 
papers  in  the  industry  say  that  I’m  crazy, 
that  it  isn’t  a  scandal,”  says  Lauren  Rich 
Fine,  the  newspaper  industry  maven  at 
Merrill  Lynch.  Even  now,  the  general 


Jeffrey  S.  DeLoach  was  appointed  to 
the  ne¥fly  created  position  of  director 
of  circuiation  compliance  at  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  in  late  August. 


feeling  among  newspapers  is  this  is  some¬ 
thing  happening  to  the  other  guy.  “I  am 
surprised  that  the  industry  is  not  taking 
a  more  contrite  view,  that  they’re  being 
more  dismissive,”  she  adds. 


nal  task  force,  headed  by  the  publisher, 
president  and  CEO  of  The  Providence 
(R.L)  Journal,  to  recommend  changes 
in  circulation  practices. 

Indeed,  the  groups  in  the  thick  of  the 
scandal  are  the  ones  struggling  most  pub¬ 
licly  to  undo  the  damage. 

Tribune  Co.  is  so  far  taking  the  biggest 
hit  for  the  circulation  fraud  at  Newsday 
in  Melville,  N.Y.,  and  its  national  Spanish- 


An  ‘Afar  the  Big  ‘D’ 

Ironically,  the  one  newspaper  company 
winning  applause  from  advertisers  and  an¬ 
alysts  is  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  scandal. 


Newspaper 


Finalist 


Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
National  Journalism  Award^ 
STARS  AND  STRIPES 
First  Amendment  -  2003 


other  awards: 

Excellence  in  Jounriaism  Award,  by  the  American  Legion 


2003  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award 
Deadline  Reporting  Circulation  Category 
by  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalsts 


Distinguished  Reporting  Citation 

by  the  Military  Reporters  and  Editors  Association 


Photo  of  the  Year  Competition,  Finalist 
by  Editor  and  Publisher 


Templeton  Refigion  Story  of  the  Year,  Third  Place 
by  the  Religion  Newswriters  Association 
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don’t  work  in  the  circulation  department. 

Gannett  Co.  runs  three  to  four  internal 
audits  on  its  circulation  numbers  before 
they  ever  get  to  the  ABC,  spokeswoman 
Tara  Connell  says.  Lauren  Fine  at  Merrill 
Lynch  has  singled  out  Gannett  for  praise. 
“They  are  the  biggest  out  there ...  and  Doug 
[McCorkindale]  indicated  that  they  have 
had  people  signing  off  on  numbers  for  a 
long  time.  It  wasn’t  so  much  that  it  couldn’t 
happen  to  them,  but  there  was  a  comfort 
level  that  it  couldn’t  happen  very  long. 

They  have  a  take-no-prisoners  approach.” 

And  Robert  Jelenic  says  that  as  chair¬ 
man,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Journal 
Register  Co.,  he’s  looking  harder  than  ever 
at  the  circulation  reports  that  land  on  his 
desk  every  week:  “I  make  sure  I  go  through 
them  pretty  thoroughly.” 

McClatchy,  which  has  reported  19  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  circulation  growth,  hasn’t 
gone  out  of  its  way  to  reach  out  to  advertis¬ 
ers  (or  shareholders)  “unless  they  have 
inquired,”  says  Chairman,  President,  and 
CEO  Gary  Pruitt.  But  he  does  admit  the 
scandals,  along  with  other  financial  con¬ 
trols  that  are  required  to  be  in  place,  have 
intensified  the  process  of  counting  circ. 

“We  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  circulation. 
We  count  it  and  we  count  it  right,”  he  says, 
adding  that  now  publishers  and  circulation 
directors  are  required  to  sign  off  on  month¬ 
ly  and  quarterly  reports.  Fraudulent 
statements  at  other  chains  “are  a  concern, 
and  I  hope  there  are  not  any  others  —  but 
we  have  to  wait  and  see.” 

Safe  and  steady 

Some  newspapers  are  taking  comfort  in 
their  long-established  conservative  ap¬ 
proach  to  building  circ.  For  instance,  the 
Daily  Herald  has  a  couple  of  circulation 
red  flags  that  might  otherwise  attract  sus¬ 
picion:  It  faces  crowded  competition  for 
its  primarj'  market  in  the  affluent  suburbs 
of  Chicago,  and  it  frequently  is  the  fastest- 
growing  Illinois  paper  during  a  given  ABC 
reporting  period.  But  at  the  same  time, 
single-copy  accounts  for  just  9%  of  its 
150,794  circulation.  The  Daily  Herald 
does  not  sell  papers  through  distributors  — 
and  it’s  not  inclined  to  experiment  on 
circ-building  programs. 

Jim  Galetano,  vice  president  of  circula¬ 
tion,  “has  been  here  for  35  years,  and  in 
terms  of  programs  and  marketing  products 
he’s  very  diligent,  before  doing  those  pro¬ 
grams,  to  seek  out  ABC  in  advance,  and  get 
them  approved  in  advance,”  says  Paddock 
Publications  President  and  CEO  Douglsis 
K.  Ray.  “He’s  very  conservative.” 

MediaNews  Group  has  adopted  the 


I 


same  approach  over  the  years,  says  Steve 
Hesse,  vice  president  of  circulation  for  the 
Denver-based  chain.  “Any  type  of  program 
that  a  newspaper  is  considering  imple¬ 
menting  —  if  it’s  anything  different  than 


pened.  Hopefully  there  aren’t  any  more 
bombshells.” 

If  there  are,  though,  many  fewer  people 
!  will  be  shocked.  The  skepticism  outside  the 
1  industry  seems  to  be  growing  even  as  news¬ 


think  the  industry  has  responded 
rather  well,  considering  the  real 
concern  here ...  are  the  advertisers.’’ 

—  JOHN  STURM/CEO,  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


what  they’ve  done  in  the  past  —  has  to  be 
submitted  to  us,  and  approved  in  advance,” 
he  says.  That  kind  of  top-down  conser¬ 
vatism  clearly  has  bred  caution  among 
publishers.  Hesse  says  he  hasn’t  had  to 
veto  any  program  for  a  while  now. 

The fire  next  time? 

Though  the  circulation  scandals  took 
many  in  the  industry  by  surprise,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Register  Co.’s  Robert  Jelenic  said  he 
wasn’t  one  of  them:  “I  worked  in  competi¬ 
tive  markets  in  Toronto  and  Houston,  and 
that  pressure  can  come  up.  Hopefully  it  was 
just  an  isolated  thing,  but  it’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  when  there  is  pressure  —  sometimes 
it’s  self-induced.  I’d  rather  it  hadn’t  hap¬ 


papers  say  they’re  doing  all  they  can.  “I 
think  the  industry  has  responded  rather 
well,  considering  the  real  concern  here,  and 
the  potential  for  a  longer-term  problem 
here,  are  the  advertisers,”  says  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  President  and  CEO 
John  Sturm.  “My  view  is  that  the  papers 
that  have  had  some  problems  have  dealt 
with  [advertisers]  fairly  swiftly.” 

But  this  spate  of  scandals  is  the  worst 
Morris  Communications’  Douglas  Sumrell 
has  seen  in  his  almost  30  years  in  newspa¬ 
per  circulation.  “It  casts  everybody  in  a  bad 
light,”  he  says.  “I  always  tell  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  it  just  isn’t  worth  it  [to  cheat].  The 
newspaper  industry  is  a  small  business,  and 
once  yov-’ve  done  that,  you’re  finished.”  II 


2005  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowship 


Jump-start  your  journalism  career  with  a  solid  program  that  boasts  four  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  among 
its  alumni  the  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowship.  The  Fellowship  offers  myriad  career  opportunities;  in 
fact,  a  Pulliam  Fellow  from  our  first  class  of  1974,  Barbara  Henry,  now  serves  as  president  and 
publisher  of  The  Indianapolis  Star. 

Now  entering  its  32nd  year,  the  2005  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowship  helps  build  a  bridge  from  the 
classroom  to  the  newsroom.  Fellows  are  assigned  to  The  Indianapolis  Star  or  The  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix  for  10  weeks  each  summer  as  staff  reporters.  We  award  20  Fellowships  annually.  We’d  like  to 
encourage  applications  from  students  with  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds.  Previous  internships  and 
part-time  experience  at  a  newspaper  are  desired  or  other  demonstration  of  writing  and  reporting 
ability. 

The  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowship  program  welcomes  applications  from  college  sophomores, 
juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  only  deadline  this  year  is  Nov.  15, 2004.  The  internship 
pays  S850  a  week. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.indystar.com/pjf  or  e-mail  Fellowship  Director  Russell  B.  Pulliam  at  Russell. 
pulliam@indystar.com  for  an  application  packet. 
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Is  Girc  outlook  half-full  or  half-empty? 

Quality  and  quantity  both  count  when  considering  decline  in  numbers 


YoY  Change  in  Total 
More-than-50% 
Individually  Paid  Circulation 

Ranked  Worst  to  Best,  March  2004, 
Daily  and  Sunday  circulation 


Rank 

Paper 

Mar.  '03 

Sep. ’03 

Mar.  ’04 

1 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

-1.6% 

-12.0% 

-16.4% 

2 

Miami  Herald/El  Nuevo  Herald 

-0.8% 

-4.5% 

-14.7% 

3 

Denver  JOA 

-4.1% 

-7.5% 

-11.8% 

4 

Los  Angeles  Times 

-1.6% 

-5.1% 

-9.0% 

5 

The  Buffalo  (N.Y)  News 

-1.6% 

-6.3% 

-7.8% 

6 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

-3.3% 

-4.7% 

-7.2% 

7 

South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 

1.4% 

-1.5% 

-6.7% 

8 

Houston  Chronicle 

-4.9% 

-5.9% 

-6.5% 

9 

Wisconsin  State  Journal 

0.7% 

-0.9% 

-6.3% 

10 

Boston  Globe 

-6.0% 

-4.0% 

-5.4% 

11 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 

-2.9% 

-5.9% 

-4.9% 

12 

Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 

-1.6% 

-1.7% 

-4.7% 

13 

Minneapolis  Star-Tribune 

-1.4% 

-2.9% 

-4.7% 

14 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 

0.1% 

-3.3% 

-4.4% 

15 

The  Hartford  (Ct.)  Courant 

-4.0% 

-4.9% 

-4.1% 

16 

The  Arizona  Republic 

-2.5% 

-4.0% 

-4.1% 

17 

The  Tennessean,  Nashville 

-1.1% 

-5.3% 

-3.9% 

18 

The  Washington  Post 

-9.2% 

-3.0% 

-3.9% 

19 

Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

-1.3% 

-0.2% 

-3.9% 

20 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

0.8% 

-0.7% 

-3.7% 

21 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

-3.3% 

-4.3% 

-3.5% 

22 

Detroit  JOA 

-3.1% 

-5.5% 

-3.5% 

23 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  * 

-0.6% 

-2.2% 

-3.2% 

24 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

-1.9% 

-6.1% 

-3.1% 

25 

The  Sun,  Baltimore 

-4.8% 

-3.3% 

-3.1% 

26 

The  Providence  (R.i.)  Journal 

-0.4% 

-1.3% 

-2.9% 

27 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal 

-1.7% 

-1.8% 

-2.8% 

28 

The  New  York  Times 

-7.8% 

-0.3% 

-2.5% 

29 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 

-3.4% 

-3.0% 

-2.5% 

30 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

-2.4% 

-2.0% 

-2.3% 

Note  these  are  the  first  30  out  of  44  newspapers  listed.  Deutsche  Bank  weighted 
daily  circulation  by  60%  and  Sunday  by  40%  to  arrive  at  the  average  change. 

*The  Dallas  Morning  News’  figures  are  not  adjusted  for  the  recent  circulation 
overstatements. 

Source:  ABC  and  Deutsche  Bank 


The  recent  rash  of 
circulation  scandals 
has  had  the  positive 
effect  of  making  everyone  — 
publisher,  advertiser  and 
analyst  alike  —  take  a  harder 
look  at  trends  in  numbers. 

And  what  some  are  finding 
isn’t  terribly  reassuring. 

This  past  August,  Deutsche 
Bank  (DB)  released  detailed 
research  which  drilled  down 
into  circulation  trends.  Analyst 
Paul  Ginocchio  broke  out 
circulation  at  40  large  U.S. 
newspapers  and  found  that 
while  the  overall  figure  may  be 
only  gently  declining  —  in  the 
vicinity  of  1%  —  paid  circula¬ 
tion  at  more  than  50%  of  base 
price  is  slipping  faster  than 
previously  projected. 

Ginocchio  wrote  that  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  long-running  slight 
decrease  in  overall  circulation 
is  “misleading,  and  that  under¬ 
lying  trends  need  to  be  under¬ 
stood.” 

What’s  noteworthy  in  the  re¬ 
port  “Circulation  Uncensored” 
is  just  how  rapidly  the  decline 
is  occurring,  which  Ginocchio 
called  “somewhat  hair-raising.” 

Circulation  that  represents 
less  than  50%  of  the  rate  price, 
which  includes  third  party, 
education,  hotel,  and  employee 
copies,  now  accounts  for  10% 
of  total  circulation  (for  the 
period  ending  March  2004) 
compared  with  two  years  ago 
when  it  only  accounted  for  4%, 
according  to  the  report. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  the 
industry  is  pulling  a  fast  one. 

Counting  circulation  less  than 
50%  paid  is  completely  accept¬ 
able.  John  Sturm,  CEO  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
responded  to  the  DB  report  by  saying, 

“I’ve  got  a  succinct  answer  to  that:  News¬ 
papers  on  a  whole  are  reporting  accurately. 
Yes,  there  may  be  two  or  three  exceptions. 
The  industry  is  very  up-front  with  its 


numbers.  This  is  legitimate  circulation 
under  ABC  rules.” 

The  question  isn’t  about  legitimacy. 

It’s  no  secret  that  paid  circulation  has  been 
dropping,  says  Scott  Stawski,  vice  president 
and  client  executive  at  Inforte,  a  manage¬ 


ment  consulting  firm  in  Chica¬ 
go.  And  all  that  less-than-50% 
paid  circ  is  hardly  useless.  The 
sticking  point  is  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  historically  demanded 
more  on  a  CPM  basis  than  other 
media  because  readers  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  copies,  Stawski  explains. 
Concern  is  growing  that  while 
newspapers  are  working  within 
the  rules,  they  may  be  pushing 
the  limits  in  terms  of  ad  rates. 

Scott  Harding,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  the  Chicago-based  print 
planning  and  buying  agency 
Newspaper  Services  of  America 
(NSA)  and  who  served  a  term  as 
chairman  of  the  board  at  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  said 
of  the  report:  “We’ve  done  the 
same  analysis  at  NSA,  and  this 
to  me  is  far  more  relevant  to  the 
long-term  impact  of  the  industry 
than  a  few  cases  of  circulation 
Iraud.  This  is  a  bigger  issue  that 
impacts  many  newspapers  —  I’d 
go  so  far  as  to  say  most. 

“In  my  opinion,  all  circulation 
is  not  created  equal.  While  it  is 
within  the  rules,  it’s  giving  the 
false  impression  to  the  advertis¬ 
er  that  the  top-line  number  is 
all  quality  paid  circulation.  That 
is  not  the  case,”  says  Harding. 
“We  are  making  this  a  signifi¬ 
cant  issue  with  our  clients. 

This,  we  find,  is  unacceptable.” 
Newspapers,  he  adds,  “need  to 
find  ways  to  grow  [quality], 
not  just  produce  numbers.” 

Harding  isn’t  the  only  one 
taking  a  closer  look.  John  G. 
Miller,  managing  partner  and 
director  of  out-of-home  and 
newspaper  communications 
at  Mediaedge:cia  in  New 
York,  finds  the  slip  in  quality 
circulation  “unnerving.” 

For  his  part,  Sturm  feels  that  the  sudden 
close  scrutiny  of  newspaper  circulation 
has  been  equally  unnerving.  “What  I  worry 
about  is  the  pendulum  swinging  too  far, 
and  unfairly  so:  The  rules  are  the  rules, 
and  newspapers  that  have  been  in  compli- 
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“This  is  far  more  relevant  to  the  long¬ 
term  impact  of  the  industry  than  a 
few  cases  of  circulation  fraud.” 

—  SCOTT  HARDING/CEO,  Newspaper  Services  of  America 


ance  for  20  years  should  not  suddenly 
be  questioned  for  being  in  compliance  — 
and  in  a  sense,  that’s  what  DB  did.” 

Potential  drops  in  ad  rates  aside,  pursu¬ 
ing  lesser-quality  circulation  isn’t  a  bad 
thing.  Magazines,  for  one,  have  been  at 
this  for  years.  Merrill  Lynch’s  Lauren  Rich 
Fine  says  that  newspapers  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  retain  their  status  as  a 
mass-media  product  while  at  the  same 
time  developing  niche  products. 


“I’ve  never  seen  the  industry  be  so  ag¬ 
gressive,”  she  says.  “Even  if  someone  buys 
the  paper  at  a  lower  price,  you  can’t  prove 
they’re  not  really  a  buyer.  Every  other  in¬ 


dustry  does  it  and  [newspapers]  should 
be  better  at  it.  They  have  to  become  as 
scrappy  as  their  competitors,  and  that’s 
a  welcome  change.”  —  Jennifer  Saba 


They’re  too  polite  to  say  it  out 
loud,  but  advertising  and  newspa¬ 
per  industry  figures  in  Canada  are 
more  amused  than  alarmed  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  scandal  down  in  the  States.  “It  has 
provided  some  mild  entertainment  over 
the  summer,”  one  executive  laughed, 
before  quickly  admonishing  a  reporter 
not  to  attribute  that  quote. 

Canadian  publishers  and  advertisers 
can  be  a  little  smug  about  news  that  roils 
even  U.S.  newspaper  groups  with  spotless 
circulation  records  for  one  simple  reason: 
Circulation  isn’t  how  newspapers  measure 
success  in  the  Great  White  North  —  read¬ 
ership  is. 

“Readership  is  the  currency  for  setting 
rates  and  buying  advertising,”  says  Bob 
Reaume,  vice  president  of  policy  and 
research  for  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers.  As  a  result,  there’s  no  incen¬ 
tive  to  inflate  circulation,  he  says:  “It’s 
not  that  we’re  more  moral  here  than 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  (ABC). 

But  Canada’s  Newspaper  Audience 
Databank,  better  known  as  NADbank,  gets 
newspaper  participation  even  ABC  would 
envy.  With  a  membership  of  75  Canadian 
dailies  —  and  the  two  jointly  operated 
Detroit  dailies  in  the  U.S.  —  NADbank 
covers  97%  of  the  nation’s  total  daily 
newspaper  circulation. 

“Absolutely,  readership  is  the  leading 
metric  here,”  says  NADbank  Executive 
Director  Anne  Crassweller.  Newspapers 
were  actually  a  little  late  to  switch  to 
measuring  audience  over  sales  of  copies, 
she  adds:  “All  the  other  media  were 
bought  on  eyeballs.” 

And  with  NADbank  controlling  the 
research  on  newspapers,  there’s  no  chance 
for  individual  papers  to  fudge  with  their 
audience  numbers,  either. 

It’s  a  system  that  may  someday  come 
south  to  the  United  States. 

For  more  than  a  half-decade,  the  News¬ 


“Readership  is  the  leading  metric 
pn  Canada] .  All  the  other  media  were 
bought  on  eyehalls.  ” 

—  ANNECRASSWELLER/Executive  Director,  NADbank 


media  sellers  in  the  States.” 

For  almost  two  decades,  virtually  the 
entire  Canadian  daily  newspaper  industry 
has  reported  its  readership  twice  a  year  as 
part  of  a  study  that  is  universally  accepted 
by  advertisers  and  agencies.  And  since 
1997,  the  entity  that  conducts  the  reader- 
ship  research  has  been  organized  as  a  tri¬ 
partite  body  of  newspaper,  advertiser  and 
ad  agency  members  that  is  identical  in 
composition  to  the  world’s  largest  circula¬ 
tion  auditor,  the  Schaumburg,  Ill.-based 


paper  Association  of  America  (NAA)  has 
been  trying  to  convince  the  industry  to 
adopt  the  readership  metric.  In  fact,  more 
than  a  year  before  this  summer’s  scandals, 
NADbank’s  Crassweller  met  with  NAA 
officials  to  talk  about  the  prospects  for  a 
U.S.  version  of  a  universally  accepted 
readership  study.  NAA’s  Vice  President  of 
Circulation  Marketing  John  Murray  says 
the  readership  metric  keeps  circulation 
and  other  newspaper  departments  concen¬ 
trating  on  building  value  for  advertisers: 


“Advertisers  want  to  know  how  many 
people  saw  the  ad,  which  you  can’t  answer 
with  circulation.” 

Ironically,  some  worry  the  circulation 
scandals  may  actually  impede  progress  to¬ 
ward  adopting  the  scandal-Iree  readership 
measurement.  Says  NAA  President  and 
CEO  John  Sturm:  “I  think  that  this  issue 
—  moving  towards  the  readership  metric 
so  we  can  be  on  same  platform  and  be 
measured  as  other  media  are  measured  — 
is  so  important  that  I  would  hope  like  heck 
this  temporary  circulation  blip  doesn’t 
become  linked  in  a  way  that  the  cynics 
would  suggest  that  moving  to  readership 
is  just  a  way  to  cover  up  problems  on  the 
circulation  side.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


For  a  new  short  view  of  the 
election 

that’s  really  different, 
visit 


ww\v.election2004.ws 
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Singlewide  press 
appeals  to  a  smaller 
newspaper,  fast 
platesetting  lures 
larger  operations, 
and  a  new  supplier’s 
plate  is  tested  at  a 
London  print  site 


Jim 


% 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

PRESS  MAKERS  AND  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  LOOK  TO  COMMERCIAL 
customers,  while  a  German  plate  manufacturer  looks  to  news¬ 
papers.  In  New  England,  a  daily  tests  a  more-powerful  ultravi¬ 
olet  platesetter,  while  in  England,  publishers  await  the  results. 
All  this  interest  focuses  on  flexography,  a  process  used  to  print  fewer 
than  three  dozen  U.S.  dailies.  A  tiny  minority  (less  than  2.5%) 
compared  with  their  offset-printed  counterparts,  the  flexo-paper 
community  nevertheless  represents  persistence  and  progress:  Its  net 
number  of  print  sites  remains  stable,  several  sites  have  grown  while 
their  operations  and  print  quality  have  improved,  and  at  last  there 

seems  real  reason  to  believe  the  process  operations  director  at  in  Green- 

may  again  spread.  field,  Mass.,  cites  flexo’s  vivid  color,  low  waste 

Newspapers’  newest  flexo  user  sees  the  levels  and  low  staffing  requirements  among 

process  as  a  route  to  more  commercial  print  characteristics  aiding  commercial  work, 

work,  according  to  Douglas  W.  Hillman.  The  ;  Facing  replacement  or  major  overhaul  of 


its  38-year-old  Goss  Urbanite  singlewide, 
two-around,  offset  press,  the  Recorder 
tested  a  stacked  flexo  unit  of  comparable 
capacity  built  by  Tech-Energy  Co.  (E&P, 
Sept.  29,  2003).  “We’ve  had  very  good  luck 
with  that  unit  over  the  last  year,”  Hillman 
remarked  to  Newspaper  and  Publication 
Flexo  User  Group  members  in  June. 

At  least  three  newspaper  flexo  singlewides 
had  been  designed  before.  The  one  that 
made  it  off  the  drafting  table  and  into  a 
pressroom  is  the  two-around  KBA  Colormax 
SW,  which  has  printed  the  Mason  City, 

Iowa,  Globe-Gazette  since  the  mid-1990s. 
Introduced  as  flexo  for  smaller  letterpress 
operations,  the  Colormax  SW,  like  the 
original  doublewide  version  from  which 
its  was  adapted,  comprises  two  black  and 
three  color  couples.  In  contrast,  Tech-Energy 
designed  a  four-color  tower  for  offset  shops 
running  older  Urbanites,  rebuilding  of  which 
had  been  the  company’s  principal  business. 
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^1 

1^1 

SPACE  FOR 

FUTURE 

TOWERS 


I  Purchased  from  Golden  Books,  another 

I  “singlewide”  flexo  press  now  runs  conuner- 
cial  work  at  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  which 
I  itself  is  printed  on  doublewide  KBA  Color- 
I  max  and  Eagleflex  conversion  units.  In  late 
spring,  pressroom  chief  Mike  Engle  reported 
that  “we’ve  been  busy  with  the  press  five  days 
a  week  for  the  past  month,”  with  more  work 
coming  in.  Commercial  work  has  been  so 
successful  that  a  second  shift  may  be  added. 
His  company  also  has  been  considering 
converting  the  press  to  three-plate-across 
operation  using  ribbon  decks. 

KBA  itself  was  forced  to  expand  into 
non-newspaper  flexo  markets,  according 
to  National  Accounts  Manager  Bruce 
Richardson.  Colormax  continues  its  evolu¬ 
tion,  including,  on  paper  only,  the  compact, 
two-level,  4-over-4  NT  design  with  individ¬ 
ual  impression  cylinders  —  “basically,  a 
compressed  Flexo  Courier,”  says  Technology 
Vice  President  Jan  lindstrom).  But  KBA 


First  of  four  4-over-4  flexo 
towers  from  Tech-Energy  (left) 
at  The  Recorder,  Greenfield, 

Mass.,  where  it  runs  in  an 
Urbanite  offset  press  (right) 
that  includes  a  prototype 
stacked  flexo  unit  (above,  top) 

has  moved  into  sheetfed  flexo,  having 
sold  two  Corrugraph  presses  for  heavy 
packaging,  and  is  looking  to  the  flexible 
film,  label  and  other  flexo  markets. 

1  -wide,  2-around  and  4-high 

If  the  paper  remains  satisfied  follow¬ 
ing  the  August  installation  of  a  four-  | 
color  shaftless  tower,  that  tower  and  | 
three  others  like  it  will  be  installed  in 
the  Greenfield  RecordeT^s  new  produc¬ 
tion  plant.  With  Dario  Designs,  the 
paper  is  still  working  out  the  new 
facility’s  master  plan.  “We’re  looking  at 
completion  for  some  time  in  2006  — 
probably  summer,”  Hillman  says. 

The  six-day,  14,159-circulation  pa¬ 
per  is  counting  on  the  tower  to  run  well, 
says  Hillman,  because  “we’re  giving  up 
some  offset  capacity  to  put  that  in”  and 
print  full  color  on  Page  1. 

Tech-Energy,  too,  is  counting  on  success 
with  other  prospective  buyers  waiting  to  see 
how  its  tower  works  in  Greenfield,  according 
to  Tommy  Moeller,  sales  and  service  chief  at 
the  Cibolo,  Texas,  company.  Given  the  new 
site’s  soft  subsoil,  the  Tech  Express  towers 
possess  another  advantage:  The  press  will 
weigh  a  mere  56  tons,  compared  with  72  tons 
for  a  comparable  Urbanite,  according  to 
Hillman.  With  spacers  and  superstructure. 


total  height  of  the  press  comes  to  15  feet. 

The  proposed  configuration  provides 
space  for  two  more  towers  on  each  end  and 
another  folder  in  the  middle,  creating  the 
possibUily  of  running  the  equipment  as  two 
separate  presses,  if  needed. 

On  a  TTiursday  afternoon  early  last  month, 
following  a  week  and  a  half  of  testing,  the 
tower  printed  an  advance  run  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  edition.  That  “first  live  production  run,” 
says  Hillman,  “ran  great.”  He  cites  only  a  few 
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register  problems,  unrelated  to  the  press, 
that  required  a  “tweak”  to  the  plate  exposure. 

An  upper  former  for  the  existing  folder 
will  permit  production  of  more  sections. 

With  the  second,  upper  former,  Hillman 
points  out,  that  Thursday  advance  be 
rolled  into  the  Saturday  run.  With  a  second 
former,  says  Tech-Energy's  Moeller,  A,  B, 

C,  and  D  sections  can  be  produced  in  one 
run.  And  sections  from  the  upper  former, 
Hillman  adds,  can  be  of  a  different  size. 

A  tower’s  operation  can  be  split  to  run  two 
webs  with  black  and  spot  color  rather  than 
one  four-color  web,  but  Hillman  notes  that 
the  option  must  be  plsmned  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  required  driven  infeeds,  proper  ink 
drains  and  plumbing  and  control  program 
for  the  solenoids.  A  “split”  tower  could  be 
supplied  either  by  two  reelstands,  where 
making  automatic  pasters  from  expiring  to 
fresh  newsprint  rolls  is  desired,  or  by  drawing 
paper  from  two  rolls  on  a  single  reelstand, 
which  would  then  require  manual  splicing. 

The  towers  will  be  fitted  with  angle  bars  to 
handle  newsprint  fed  from  Hurst  reelstand- 
pasters  installed  at  right  angles  to  the  press. 
Using  Indramat  drives,  the  shaftless  design 
allows  Tech-Energy  to  integrate  autopasters 
operationally  with  its  towers,  Moeller  says. 

HUlman  and  Moeller  say  that  in  addition 
to  motorized  sidelay,  the  Tech  Express  will 
feature  autoregister,  which  will  maximize 
flexo’s  quick  set-up.  The  system’s  smart 
image  sensor,  they  explain,  will  remember 
where  to  look  on  a  running  web  for  target 
marks  that  will  be  built  into  pages. 

The  Recorder  will  install  an  ink-supply 
system  of  its  own  design,  which  Hillman  says 
will  be  built  using  off-the-shelf  components. 
Tech-Energj'  may  thereafter  offer  the  system 
with  its  Tech  Express. 

Moeller  describes  the  inker  itself  as  “one  of 
the  biggest  problems  we’ve  had,”  adding  that 
Tech-Energy  has  confidence  now  in  its  new 
chamber.  Also,  work  on  web  tension  was 
continuing.  On  the  prototype  in  Greenfield, 
he  says,  “we’ve  seen  some  issues  with  web 
control,”  which  he  says  may  result  from  run¬ 
ning  flexo  “sandwiched  between”  offset  webs. 

Plates’  part  in  flexo  equation 

A  focus  of  continuing  attention  by  those 
using  and  others  considering  flexo,  the 
process’  photopolymer  plates  for  years  have 
cost  up  to  three  times  as  much  as  conven¬ 
tional  offset  litho  plates  (or  about  the  same 
as  digital  offset  plates).  They  have  come  only 
from  MacDermid  Printing  Solutions  (NAPP 
Systems),  and  have  posed  an  obstacle  to 
development  of  computer-to-plate  imaging. 
That  all  finally  may  be  changing. 

“We’re  paying  a  lot  for  a  single  flexo  plate 


compared  with  an  offset  plate,”  says  Hillman, 
adding  that  “to  concentrate  on  the  plate  cost 
is  really  just  a  pinpoint,”  when  in  fact  the 
economics  of  the  entire  process  must  be 
considered  —  including  staffing  and  training 
requirements,  print  quality,  and  operating 
characteristics.  For  example,  flexo’s  fast 
start-up  with  less  waste  may  make  running 
smaller  jobs  profitable,  he  says. 

Flexo  does  make  its  own  demands  for 
press  maintenance  and  ink  management. 

And  with  almost  no  on-press  adjustment 
possible,  proper  prepress  processing  becomes 
all  the  more  important.  But,  as  some  ask, 
which  is  preferable  from  delivery  through 
waste  handling  —  water-,  or  oil-based  ink? 

And  shouldn’t  any  _ 

pressroom  expect  K 

properly  corrected,  K  \ 

compensated, sepa-  ^  ■  mi 

rated,  screened  and  \  1  ifljH 

registered  material? 

But  any  eventual 
competition  for  the 
sale  of  plates  {E&P, 

Oct.  27, 2003)  would 
overcome  a  long- 

standing  reason  some  ^ 

newspapers  have 
given  for  rejecting 

flexo  and  at  some  “  " 

point  could  impose  restraint  —  if  not 
decreasing  prices,  then  at  least  suppressing 
increases.  For  now,  however,  a  prospective 
second  supplier  to  newspapers  has  yet  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  its  plates’  speed  and 
price  have  yet  to  prove  competitive. 


The  Union 
Leader’s  Scott 
McQuillan  at 
the  platesetter 
(above)  and 
Scott  Sheehan 
at  the  optical 
punch  register 


BASF  installed  two  plate  lines  for  testing 
at  Harmsworth  Quays  Printing,  the  produc¬ 
tion  affiliate  of  Associated  Newspapers  Ltd., 
publisher  of  Britain’s  Daily  Mail  and  other 
titles.  The  east  London  plant  —  the  world’s 
largest  newspaper  flexo  site,  which  continues 
to  rely  on  Nz\PP  plates  and  tested  NAPP’s 
earlier-generation  platesetter  —  has  since 
ordered  two  more  BASF  lines. 

N36  platemaking  relies  on  what  Neumann 
describes  as  a  non-chlorinated,  naphthalene- 
free,  nearly  odorless  solvent  with  a  low  level 
of  volatile  organic  compounds  and  a  145  °F 
flashpoint.  Wash-out  time  is  shortened  by 
elevating  the  temperature  to  104°F,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Neumann.  BASF  also  will  recommend 
distillation-recycling  units  already  in  use 
by  flexo  packaging  printers  which  recover 
90%-92%  of  the  solvent. 

Besides  its  plate  and  processor,  BASF  will 
develop  and  provide  a  CTP  system  and  relat¬ 
ed  processor,  says  Neumann,  adding  that 
its  initial  CLP  exposure  unit  may  be  like  its 
mask-based  system  for  letterpress,  with  a 
“direct-engraving”  version  to  follow.  The 
company  also  “is  developing  a  de-inkable 
ink”  for  flexo. 

Neumann  thinks  the  N36  likely  will  be 
available  to  U.S.  newspapers  some  time  in 
2005.  He  says  BASF  probably  “will  decide 
early  next  year  how  they  want  to  proceed.” 


British  plant  tests  BASF  plates 

Holger  Neumann  promises  only  that  the 
Nyloflex  N36  plate’s  price  will  make  BASF 
Corp.  competitive  “with  the  other  manufac¬ 
turer.”  Based  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  the  German 
company’s  industry  manager  for  printing 
plate  business  in  North  America  describes 
the  N36  as  a  solvent-washable  newspaper 
plate  offering  maximum  resolution  of  133 
lines  per  inch,  2%  to  98%  tonal  range,  a  min¬ 
imum  30-micron  dot,  and  broad  dot  bases 
that  anchor  well  to  the  floor  of  the  plate.  He 
says  the  plate  stands  up  under  long  runs 
without  loss  of  dots  or  changes  to  dot  gain. 

Start  to  finish,  a  pair  of  steel-backed  N36 
plates,  conveyed  by  magnetic  roller,  is  press- 
ready  in  16  minutes,  compared  with  five 
minutes  per  single  plate  for  existing  NAPP 
systems,  according  to  Neumann.  Presum¬ 
ably,  multiple  exposure  lines  can  be  directed 
to  a  single  BASF  XPressUne  for  the  last, 
fast  platemaking  steps.  The  in-line  processor 
can  wash  out,  dry  and  finish  as  many  as  120 
plates  per  hour,  says  Neumann. 
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i  In  the  meantime,  the  company  wants  to 
leam  more  from  further  experience  at  HQP. 

London  looks  to  Manchester 

While  American  flexo  users  await  word  on 
the  large  London  printer’s  N36  plate  trials, 
the  London  operation  reportedly  awaits  news 
of  an  American  paper’s  platesetter  tests. 

“It’s  been  a  long  and  winding  road,  and 
we’ve  had  a  lot  of  false  starts,”  Dave  Roberts, 
NAPP/MacDermid  research  director,  says  of 
CTP  for  flexo-printed  newspapers.  The  same, 
of  course,  can  be  said  of  CTP  for  offset.  But 
whereas  offset  relies  on  the  surface  physics  of 
litho  plates,  which  can  be  made  for  exposure 
at  one  of  at  least  a  half-dozen  wavelengths, 
flexo  relies  on  the  surface  structure  (the  re¬ 
lief)  of  a  kind  of  letterpress  plate  in  which  the 
polymer  responds  only  to  ultraviolet  light. 

Over  the  years,  NAPP/MacDermid  part¬ 
nered  with  at  least  three  developers  of  imag¬ 
ing  engines.  In  the  mid-1990s,  Roberts  was 
sure  there  soon  would  be  a  flexo  platesetter 
for  sale.  A  slow  model  was  being  tested  at  the 
Decahir,  Ill.,  Hera/d  Review  {E^P,  March 
S  9,  May  4, 1996).  A  later  partner  was  already 
^  selling  CTP  for  offset  newspapers,  and  the 
I  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency  and 
I  Harmsworth  Quays  Printing  became  test 
5  sites  for  the  next  versions  of  flexo  CTP.  The 
I  second  partner  ceased  selling  to  newspapers 
*  and  was  acquired  by  a  Swiss  firm. 

I  'The  third  and  current  partner  also  origi- 
I  nally  aimed  at  offset,  and  it  too  was  bought 

Bout  by  a  larger  company.  But  this  time  the 
outlook  is  very  promising.  Flexo  newspapers 
i  finally  may  get  the  benefits  of  CTP  enjoyed 
I  by  flexo  packaging  and  commercial  printers. 


thanks  to  an  offset  CTP  pioneer  of  the  1970s 
who  returned  to  the  newspaper  industry  five 
years  ago  with  a  new  company. 

PerkinElmer  Optoelectronics  acquired 
Sonoran  Scanners  shortly  after  the  latter 
showed  a  prototype  with  a  big  UV  laser 
that  directly  exposed  projection-speed  offset 
plates.  But  while  other  suppliers  with  differ¬ 
ent  UV  technologies  were  first  into  the  offset 
market,  PerkinElmer  and  MacDermid  col- 
!  laborated  on  a  version  of  Sonoran’s  imager,  a 
high-volume  machine  with  a  laser  capable  of 
1  doing  the  hard  work  of  exposing  a  flexo  plate, 
j  Largely  owing  to  UV  laser  improvements, 

I  the  partners  can  put  more  power  into  less 
space  £md  maybe  bring  down  operating  cost. 
At  the  same  time,  MacDermid  has  continued 
development  of  its  NAPPflex  laser  plate. 

Beyond  material-handling  and  mechanical 
;  challenges,  the  main  problem,  according  to 
i  Roberts,  has  been  exposure  speed.  Coherent 
Inc.’s  8-watt  solid-state  laser  was  the  long- 
awaited  breakthrough,  and  the  supplier  is 
now  shipping  an  even  newer  design,  he  says. 
No  longer  circulating  water  to  cool  a  gas- 
tube  laser,  and  using  a  smaller  granite  slab, 
the  new  platesetter  ocupies  a  smaller  foot¬ 
print.  The  test  unit  at  The  Union  Leader  in 
Manchester,  N.H.,  measures  approximately 
13  feet  by  8  feet  (a  carry-over  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  device  built  for  offset  platesetting),  but 
Production  Manager  Lemont  R.  Haas  esti¬ 
mates  the  unit  will  shrink  closer  to  4  feet 
by  6  feet  “and  half  the  weight.” 

Though  solid-state  lasers  are  a  little  more 
expensive,  says  Roberts,  “they’re  a  lot  cheaper 
to  operate,  powerwise.” 

PerkinElmer’s  flexo  platesetter  can  expose 
120  NAPPflex  laser  plates  per  hour.  The 
plates  require  the  same  processing  as  NAPP’s 
conventionally  imaged  flexo  plates  and  pro¬ 
duce  3%  to  90%  dots  at  100  lines  per  inch. 

The  platesetter  is  about  “as  complicated 
as  your  average  film  output  device,”  Haas 
says.  Outputting  laser  plates  during  the  day 
shift  for  non-daily  publications  only,  Haas 
calls  it  a  smooth  procedure  and  not  at  all 
“a  beta  nightmare,”  with  simple  touch-screen 
operation  and  two-at-a-time  exposure  that 
can  be  observed  through  protective  glass. 

Black-only  pages  have  been  run  from 
pre-punched  plates,  and  the  paper  received  a 
punch  ^stem  for  color  plates  in  July.  Though 
apprehensive  at  first,  Haas  says  “that’s  actu¬ 
ally  working  very  well.”  Until  then,  his  paper 
had  used  an  optical  punch  lent  by  MacDer¬ 
mid.  But  with  a  register  system  supplied  by 
I  local  firm  CCl  Inc.,  quality  control  became 
quite  demanding.  Color  register  that  was  off 
I  by  a  single  row  of  dots  was  unacceptable. 

If  anything,  quality  seems  to  improve  with 
'  CTP.  “I  think  typically  in  flexo  you  get  some 


I 


break-ofi”  along  the  edge  of  highlights,  says 
Haas,  adding  that  with  laser  plates  “we’re 
holding  a  little  tighter  highlight  than ...  with 
our  conventional  NAPP  plates.” 

About  the  only  matter  of  consequence 
was  this  summer’s  laser-power  problems 
that  caused  light  printing,  a  problem  that 
technicians  were  able  to  solve. 

Iwice  the  plates,  half  the  labor 

The  bottom  line  for  Haas:  with  half  the 
labor,  laser  platesetting  has  proved  twice  as 
fast  as  platemaking  from  negatives.  “Once  it 
gets  running,  it’s  just  phenomenal  how  fast  it 
pumps  them  out,”  he  says.  For  all  technology 
has  advanced  since  hot-metal  days,  Haas 
says,  moving  the  last  page  to  press  “still  takes 
30  minutes.”  But  with  CTP,  “we  can  probably 
tighten  up  our  deadline  to  lock  up  the  last 
page,”  he  continues,  expecting  to  hand  half 
of  that  half  hour  back  to  the  newsroom. 

A  month  ago  his  press  ran  its  first  product 
entirely  on  laser  plates  —  a  weekly,  which 
“came  out  quite  nicely,”  reports  Haas,  who’s 
also  satisfied  with  the  look  of  fake-four-color 
in  the  96,000-run  Sunday  comics  printed 
from  the  plates.  Some  Union  Leader  pages 
may  soon  print  from  laser  plates,  he  says, 
then  maybe  a  “small  step”  up  to  a  Saturday 
or  other  edition  with  fewer  pages. 

A  representative  from  a  firm  working  with 
Britain’s  Associated  Newspapers  Ltd.  recent¬ 
ly  left  Manchester  impressed  with  its  plate¬ 
setting,  says  Haas.  And  in  London,  according 
to  Jerry  Hall,  printing  plates  marketing  and 
R&D  vice  president  at  MacDermid,  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers  shared  information  on 
flexo  when  personnel  from  competitor  News 
International  visited  its  huge  Harmsworth 
Quays  Printing  plant  (where  KBA  extended 
one  Flexo  Courier  press,  has  been  replacing 
some  others,  and  is  upgrading  the  controls). 

The  publisher  of  The  Times  and  other  U.K. 
titles  confirmed  last  year  that  it  is  consider¬ 
ing  conversion  to  flexo,  which  would  likely 
reduce  paper  waste  and  labor  costs.  A  deci¬ 
sion,  however,  may  be  postponed  until  2006 
owing  to  other,  non-newspaper  investments. 
Given  the  size,  such  a  conversion  could  be  a 
big  boost  to  flexo  if  an  expanding  market 
encourages  new  suppliers  and  continuing 
product  development. 

In  the  meantime.  Hall  points  to  flexo’s 
growth  at  two  of  Italy’s  national  dailies.  La 
Repubblica  is  expanding  its  capacity,  and 
Corriere  delta  Sera  bought  two  Cerruti  flexo 
presses  in  addition  to  KBA  offset  presses. 

Fast,  reliable  platesetting  would  be  a  boon 
to  large,  multi-press,  multi-title  flexo  opera¬ 
tions.  And  with  initial  production  models 
probably  priced  close  to  $500,000,  the 
bigger  sites  will  likely  be  the  first  users.  11 
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Al  Bello’s  photos  at  the  recent  Summer  Games  included  shots  of  Greek  weightlifting  iegend  Pyrros  Dimas,  siiver- 
medal-winning  American  wrestler  Sara  McMann  (left  in  center  photo),  and  swimming  sensation  Michael  Phelps. 


Big  presence  at  Summer  Games  illustrated  Getty  Images’  growth 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Al  Bello  trained  hard  for  the  Olympic  Summer 
Games.  “I  did  a  lot  of  lifting  and  cardio  and  dieting,” 
he  said.  The  result?  Bello  held  his  own  in  swimming, 
boxing,  wrestling,  volleyball,  and  several  other  sports. 

I  Bello  is  not  a  multi-tasking  athlete,  but  rather  a 
Getty  Images  senior  photographer  who  traveled  to  Athens,  Greece, 
to  shoot  his  fifth  Olympics.  “If  you’re  not  in  good  physical  condition, 
you’re  not  going  to  make  it,”  he  said.  ‘You’re  lugging  60  to  70  pounds 


of  equipment  and  working  long  hours. 
One  day  I  finished  at  2  a.m.  and  got  up 
at  4:30  a.m.  to  travel  to  another  event.” 

Other  photographers  pulled  similar 
hours  in  Athens.  Many  of  them  were  from 
(Jetty  Images,  symbolizing  the  expansion 
of  the  company’s  editorial  operations  — 
but  more  on  that  later. 

Despite  the  hard  work,  Bello  loves  being 
a  photographer  and  has  mostly  positive 
memories  of  the  2004  Games.  Ironically,  it 
was  the  winning  of  a  bronze  medal  by  one 
athlete  (Pyrros  Dimas)  that  made  Bello  the 
happiest  and  the  winning  of  a  silver  by  an¬ 
other  (Sara  McMann)  that  left  him  saddest. 

Dimas  is  the  weightlifter  who  won  three 
Olympic  gold  medals  during  previous  years 
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before  returning  for  one  more  try  in  his 
native  Greece.  Bello  said  it  was  mesmeriz¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  exhausted  Dimas  keep  up 
with  younger  competitors  as  the  crowd  ser¬ 
enaded  him.  When  Dimas  won  the  bronze, 
Bello’s  camera  captured  his  leap  into  the 
air.  “He  started  to  cry  and  I  started  to  ciy,” 
said  Bello.  “The  crowd  was  so  appreciative. 
They  cheered  him  for  10  or  15  minutes.” 

A  downer  for  Bello  was  McMann  losing 
the  gold  medal  in  the  last  few  seconds  of  a 
wrestling  match.  “I  felt  really  bad  for  her 
because  I  knew  her,”  said  Bello,  36,  who 
had  shot  photos  of  McMann  and  other 
female  wrestlers  over  an  extended  period 
for  ESPN  The  Magazine. 

One  of  Bello’s  most  striking  Olympic 


Bello  was  one  of  32  photographers  in  Athens 
shooting  the  2004  Olympics  for  Getty  Images. 

photos  also  involved  women’s  wrestling. 

The  distant  shot,  taken  with  a  camera  Bello 
clamped  to  an  overhead  railing,  pictured 
the  wrestlers  and  referee  amidst  a  sea  of 
concentric  color  circles  on  a  large  mat. 

Another  dramatic  photo  was  a  close-up 
of  multimedalist  Michael  Phelps.  Bello 
used  a  long  exposure  and  other  techniques 
to  focus  on  the  swimmer’s  goggles  while 
blurring  the  rest  of  Phelps  as  water  washed 
over  him.  “I  wanted  to  show  how  fast  ^md 
graceful  he  was,”  said  Bello. 

(Jetting  a  photo  like  that  isn’t  a  matter 
of  luck.  “I  don’t  just  ‘blast  away’  and  hope 
to  get  a  good  shot,”  he  said.  “I  pick  my 
moments  and  shoot  when  something’s 
good.  You  have  to  practice,  and  you  have 
to  think  about  what  you’re  doing.” 

Like  msmy  others,  Bello  expected  such 
problems  in  Athens  as  unfinished  facilities 
and  difficulty  getting  to  events  on  time.  But 
Greece  proved  to  be  an  impressive  host. 

“Even  the  weather  was  picture-perfect  every 
single  day,”  he  said.  “That  really  helps  when 
you’re  a  photographer.” 

After  the  Olympics,  being  in  shape 
helped  Bello  segue  to  photographing  the 
U.S.  Open  tennis  tournament  in  New  York 
with  only  one  day  off.  He  did  emphasize 
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Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


CIASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS; 


If  you  don’t  see  a 


C.ATK(’.()RV  Ttl.AT  FITS  YOllR  NEEDS. 


PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


888.825.9149 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Looking  To  Buy  Or  Sell? 
Free  Initial  Appraisals 


America’s 
i  No.  1  Broker 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.tiiedianiergefs.cofn 
for  details  and 
an  up-to-date 
list  of  available  properties 
or  contact  one  of  our 
regional  offices 


South/Southaast  Nortii«astfMidWMt 
Charles  Womack  John  Szefc 
(336)316-1231  (845)291-7367 


SoutttfSoulhwsst  \ 
Dennis  Richardson! 
(931)  564-7200  ■ 


Midwest/ 
National  Accts. 
David  Emrmns 


(888)  237-7244 


SouthwastA/Vast 
Steve  Klinger 
(505)  524-0122 

Radk>rrv/Cabia 
Bob  Mahknan 
(914)793-1577 


Plains  States 
Mike  Kreiter 
(913)897-4790 

Mid.Atlantic 
Kent  Boeder 
(973)  729-2973 


EsL  1959  Corporata  OfDoea;  lAf  IS 

Tnousandt SoM/Appraiaed  24212 Muscari Court  WmhEm  wM  HIIUw 
larry  Ortnes,  Pratident  Oaithersbuig.  MO  20882 
L9ritnea290ecomca8tnet  (301)253-5016  WWIIi|#lmiy 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Newspaper 
Brokers 
Since  1923 

Please  call  to  discuss  your  options  in  a  sale. 

BROKERAGE  *  APPRAISAL  *  CONSULTING 

Gary  Greene  John  Ciibb  Tom  Kaiavakis 

434-971-8344  406-586-6621  239-403-4133 

ggieene@CTibb.com  jciibb@ciibb.com  tkanvald9@c1ibb.com 

CRIBB 

&  Associates,  LLC 

Offices  in  Florida,  Virginia  and  Montana 

104  East  Main,  Soite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-58b^21  *  Fax:  406-586-6774  *  aibb.com 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (6461654-5304 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW 

NEWSPAPERS 


|P  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  ol  their  newspapers  andolfers 
appraivil  a;id  consulting  services.  The 
firm's  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  17  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations, and 
managing  their  sale. 

Calhhim  lodoy  foi  a  (onfidcntuil  divussipih 


\\ini,\  PAklMRs 


2T77  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River.  CA  05670 
Phone:  916-526-2605 
www.ipmediapartners.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS.  Many  good 
ones  available.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas,  Newspapers,  Inc. 

(512)  476-3950.  1801  Exposition,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas  78703. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


NEWSRACKS 


IMI  USA 
Wood  Displays 
for  Single  Copy 

800-336-5803 

Check  our  website 
for  new  product 
iiif(mnati(xi 

www.imiusacorp.coiD 


-EQUIPMENT  &SUPPLIES- 


DONTiSELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED.  HARRIS  VI 5A  V22  V25  VI  5d  845;  laNS  Process  Color  or  Daily: 
GOSS  Community  Suburban  Urbanite  Metro,  SOLNA  D  30  C96:  HANTSCHO IV  VI: 
HARRIS  MHO  M200  M300  M  1000  A&B 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1985  Harris  V15A;  9/u  1989  V15D;  Urbanite  folder  w/upper  former;  2 
Butler  Datamat  &  4  Martin  EC1338  splicers;  6/u  1980  Goss  Community;  6/u  Harris  845. 

8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  5  unit  Harris  MlOOOAl  1983. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tele;  (913)  648-2000  Fax;  (913)  684-7750  e-mail;  j.newman@att.net 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  FROM  INLAND 

•  S-unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2: 1  folder,  five  MEG’s  -  excellent  condition. 

•  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units,  22  ae”  cut-off. 

•  Like-new  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  70  heatsel  press  (620min  cut-off). 

•  Add-on  1000  series  GOSS  URBANITE  units. 

•  8-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  -  with  60HP  drive. 

•  6-unit  GOSS  COM.MUNITY  press,  SC  folder  with  upper  former,  50HP  drive. 

•  GOSS  SSC,  SC  &  COMMUNITY  units  (floor,  stacked,  and  2,  3  &  4-high). 

•  5-unit  HARRIS  VlSC  with  JF7  &  30  HP  drive,  198 1  vintage. 

•HARRIS  VISA  &  VlSC,  NEWS  KING,  and  WEB  LEADER  equipment. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  1S999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  6628S 
(913)  492-90S0  •  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


www.inlandnews.com 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Classified 
770  Broadway  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR  SALE 

SC  Healthcare  Magazine,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
Tourist  Guide,  National  Amusement  Biz 
to  Biz  Monthly,  Weekly  Newspaper  near 
Saratoga,  NY,  NYC  Weekly  Classified 
Tabloid  (Lootusa.com)  Owners  motivated 
lnfo@Kamengroup.com  (516)  379-2797 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Colors  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
vvww.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  +  45” 

■  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 
•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 
.  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
•  Metro  13  sized  colored  deck 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257 
Fax;  (323)  256-7607 
www.neiinc.com 


CinSSIFIED  HDUERTISERS 


If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that  fits  your 
needs,  please  call  us  at: 

(888]-825-9149 

For  space  and  material  deadlines,  call: 

Hazel  Preuss  at:  (646)  654>5302 
IHicheie  macHlahon  at;  (646)  654-5303 
michele  Golden  at:  (646)  654-5304 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  behn  your  communication  link  to 
the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


-visit  our  -sA/obsi-to 
.  ecJ  i  tores  rad  r>u  bl  i  sl~ier.  com 


E&P 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


RECRUITMENT  SPECIAUST  I  RECRUITMENT  SPECIAUST 


MEDIATT 

MANAGEMENT  XX 
Recruitment  Specialists 


Give  Yourself  the  Media  Management  II  Advantage 

Contact  Terry  Knust 
847.963.9300  or  mm2@voyager.net 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
The  University  of  North  Caroiina  at  Chapei  Hiii 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  invites  nominations  and  applications 
for  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication.  The  Dean 
reports  to  the  Executive  Vice  Chancellor  and  Provost  and  is  a  senior  level  administrator. 

Long  recognized  as  one  of  the  top  schools  in  the  country,  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  has  enjoyed  strong  academic  leadership  and  sustained 
excellence  in  the  quality  of  its  students,  faculty  and  staff.  The  School  offers  a  compre¬ 
hensive  undergraduate  program  with  five  sequences:  advertising,  electronic  commu¬ 
nication,  news  editorial,  public  relations,  and  visual  communication.  The  School  also 
offers  master's  and  Ph.D  programs.  The  School  has  45  full-time  faculty  and  a 
woricklass  facility. 

The  University  seeks  a  dynamic,  entrepreneurial,  ethical,  accomplished,  and  collaborative 
leader  who  will  guide  the  faculty  in  developing  the  School’s  vision  and  focus. 
Successful  applicants  will  have  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  a  public 
university,  the  ability  to  work  with  individuals  from  diverse  backgrounds,  and  a  track 
record  of  consensus  building.  Candidates  must  also  have  proven  performance  in 
fundraising,  an  understanding  of  successful  operation  within  a  Research  I  university 
(including  an  appreciation  for  interdisciplinary  collaboration),  recognition  of  the  changing  na¬ 
ture  of  the  field,  and  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  profession.  Candidates  should 
be  eligible  for  appointment  and  tenure  at  the  level  of  professor.  Although  a  Ph.D  is 
preferred,  outstanding  professionals  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Now  in  its  third  century,  UNC  Chapel  Hill  was  the  first  public  university  in  America  to 
open  its  doors,  and  is  one  of  the  select  group  of  institutions  forming  the  Association  of 
American  Universities.  With  more  than  26,000  students,  UNC  Chapel  Hill's  academic 
offerings  span  more  than  100  fields,  including  bachelor’s,  master’s,  doctoral,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  degrees.  In  addition  to  the  renowned  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  University 
has  nationally  recognized  schools  of  business,  dentistry,  education,  government,  informa¬ 
tion  and  library  science,  journalism  and  mass  communication,  law, 
medicine,  nursing,  pharmacy,  public  health,  and  social  work. 

To  apply,  go  to  http://www.unc.edu/provosVsearches.html.  Nominations  and  inquiries 
may  be  addressed  to: 

Dr.  Thomas  James,  JOMC  Search  Committee  Chair 
School  of  Education 
101  Peabody  Hall,  CB  #  3500 
UNC  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3500 
Phone  (919)  966-7000  E-mail  to  tiames@unc.edu 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  October  15,  2004  and  will  continue  until  the  position 
is  filled.  The  anticipated  starting  date  for  the  new  dean  is  July  1,  2005.  Initial  appointment 
will  be  for  a  five-year  term. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer  and  is  strongly  and  actively  committed  to  diversity 
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ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


THE  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY  IN  CAIRO 


Founded  in  1919,  AUC’s  campus  is  located  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  its 
degree  programs  are  accredited  hy  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  For  more 
information  see  our  website  at  www.aucegypt.edu.  One-  two-  or  three-year 
appointments  subject  to  mutual  agreement  will  begin  September  2005. 
Renewal  of  an  appointment  depends  upon  institutional  needs  andlor  the 
appointee’s  perforrruince.  The  normal  teaching  load  is  three  courses  per 
semester  and  English  is  the  language  of  instruction.  Salary  and  rank  are 
according  to  scale  based  on  qualifications  and  professional  experience.  For 
expatriates,  benefits  include  housing,  annual  round-trip  air  travel  for 
appointee  and  qualifying  dependents,  plus  schooling  for  the  equivalent  of  up 
to  two  children  at  Cairo  American  College.  In  view  of  AUC’s  protocol 
agreement  with  the  Egyptian  Government,  which  requires  specific  proportions 
o/  Egyptian,  U.S.,  and  third-country  citizen  faculty,  at  this  time  preference  will 
be  given  to  qualified  applicants  who  are  US.  citizens. 

Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 

Journalism.  The  Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  is  seeking 
a  candidate  to  teach  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  two  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  print  and  broadcast  writing  and  repo^ng,  news-editorial,  editing 
and  production,  new  media  technologies.  The  minimum  qualifications  are  an 
academic  background  in  journalism  and  a  master’s  degree  with  at  least  five  years 
full-time  experience  as  a  news  reporter  and/or  editor.  Teaching  experience  and 
Ph.D.  are  preferred. 

APPLICATION  INSTRUCTIONS:  E-mail  a  letter  of  interest  specifying 
Position  #  JMC-1  with  C.V.  and  names  and  addresses  of  three  references  to 
facultyafTairs@aucnyo.edu  or  mail  to: 


Dr.  Earl  (Tim)  Sullivan,  Provost 
The  American  University  in  Cairo 
420  Fifth  Avenue,  FI.  3 
New  York,  N.Y.  10018-2729 


For  full  consideration,  candidates  must  also  complete  the  Personnel 
Information  Form  provided  at 

http://forins.auce^pt.edii/provost/pif3.html. 

Applications  accepted  until  position  is  filled. 

Formal  review  of  candidates  begins  November  1,  2004. 

The  American  University  in  Cairo  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  JOURNALISM 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  invites  applications  for  a  tenure-track  appointment  as  an  : 
assistant  professor  of  journalism  beginning  in  August  2005.  The  successful  candidate  i 
I  will  be  able  to  teach  courses  in  basic  news  writing  and  reporting,  editing,  pubic  affairs 
reporting  and  either  journalism  history  or  mass  media  law.  Ability  to  teach  media  law  i 
and  journalism  history  a  plus,  as  is  knowledge  of  computer-assisted  reporting.  The  ; 
'  successful  candidate  will  also  advise  and  critique  each  edition  of  the  student  newspaper, 
which  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  the  journalism  program.  Qualifications:  M.A.  required, 
Ph.D.  preferred;  at  least  one  year  of  experience  as  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
reporter  required;  college-level  teaching  preferred;  potential  for  scholarship.  Please 
send  letter  of  application,  resume,  syllabus,  teaching  evaluations  (if  possible)  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to: 

Professor  Trace  Regan,  Chair  i 

Search  Committee,  Joumaiism  Department  ^ 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Delaware,  Ohio  43015  I 

.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  especially  invites  applications 
from  women  and  minorities.  The  filing  deadline  is  December  1,  2004. 
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ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


TENURE-TRACK,  FULL-TIME  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
IN  JOURNALISM 
English  and  Philosophy  Department 
Lyndon  State  College,  Lyndonville,  VT 

Lyndon  State  College  has  a  proud  history  of  educating  students  in  liberal  arts  and 
professional  disciplines.  Enrollment  is  approximately  1,400  undergraduates  and  employs  58 
full-time  faculty.  The  mission  emphasizes  personal  attention  to  students. 
Successful  candidates  will  demonstrate  college  teaching  effectiveness,  promise  of 
scholarly  activity,  ability  to  work  harmoniously  with  colleagues,  within  and  across  de¬ 
partments,  and  contribute  to  program  development  and  assessment. 

RESPONSIBILITIES;  Teach  journalism  courses  and  participate  in  course  and  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment  for  growing  journalism  program.  Teaching  expository  writing  a 
strong  possibility. 

QUALIFICATIONS;  Masters  or  doctorate  in  journalism  or  related  field.  Background 
and  experience  in  print  journalism  required,  familiarity  with  new  media  and  electronic 
journalism,  along  with  demonstrated  ability  to  teach. 

SALARY;  Based  on  qualifications  and  experience  as  defined  by  VSC-VSCFF  Agreement. 
Generous  benefits  package. 

STARTING  DATE;  January  2005  or  August  2005 

APPLICATION  TO  INCLUDE;  Cover  letter  addressing  qualrhcabons  and  responsibilities  and 
resume  including  names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of  three  or  more 
references.  Send  to:  Chair,  ENGLISH  ^arch  Committee,  c/o  Dr.  John  Kascenska, 
Interim  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs,  Lyndon  State  College,  Lyndonville,  VT  05851. 
Review  of  applications  will  begin  immediately  and  continue  until  suitable  candidate  is 
found.  Full  description:  E-mail  Cheryl.Goldrick@LyndonState.edu  Or  visit  our  web 
site  at  http;//www.lsc.vsc.edu/ 

Lyndon  State  College  complies  with  state  and  federal  laws  related  to 
equal  opportunity  and  nondiscrimination 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSORS 

The  University  of  Florida  Department  of 
journalism  seeks  two  tenure-track  as¬ 
sistant  professors  beginning  August 
2005.  The  department  is  searching  for 
faculty  members  who  can  contribute  to 
teaching,  research  and  service.  Under¬ 
graduate  needs  are  in  editing,  magazine 
and/or  writing  courses.  Applicants 
should  also  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
research  and  teaching  missions  of  the 
graduate  program  in  one  or  more  of 
these  areas:  international  journalism, 
mass  communication  theory  and  social 
science.  Ph.D.  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Applications  must  be 
postmarked  by  December  1,  2004. 
Send  a  cover  letter,  curriculum  vitae, 
and  names/telephone  numbers  of  four 
academic/professional  references  to: 
Professor  Julie  Dodd 
Search  Committee  Chair 
Department  of  Joumaiism 
University  of  Florida 
2070  Weimer  Hall,  P.O.  Box  118400 
Gainesville,  FL  32611-8400 
The  search  is  conducted  under  Florida’s 
open  meetings/records  laws,  so  all 
meetings  and  documents  are  open  to 
the  public.  Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


@visitourwebsite@ 

www.editorandpub(isher.com 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

BUREAU 

MANAGER 

Lead,  motivate  and  develop  8  outside 
sales  representatives  in  a  competitive 
bureau  office  of  a  106,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper.  Oversee  development 
of  new  business  and  grow  existing  cus¬ 
tomer  base  in  both  Retail  and 
Classified  advertising. 

Requires  minimum  2  year  proven  track 
record  of  sales  management  success 
and  solid  experience  with  newspaper 
advertising  sales.  Multi-media  company 
delivers  an  audience  through  daily 
print,  direct  mail,  internet  and  cable  teF 
evision.  Send  resume  to: 

Shari  Brickley 
Herald-Tribune 
801  South  Tamiami  Trail 
Sarasota,  FL  34236 


shari.brickley@heraldtribune.com 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Small  daily  is  looking  for  an  individual  to 
direct  all  phases  of  advertising.  Candidate 
must  be  hands-on,  results  oriented,  moti¬ 
vator.  Come  and  join  this  award-winning 
team  and  be  part  of  the  exploding  growth 
market  in  California’s  central  valley.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary,  performance 
bonuses  and  excellent  benefits.  Mail  re¬ 
sume  to: 

Box  3777 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 
mmacnuihon@editorandpublitlwr.com 


ADVER'nSING 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  AND  MARKETING  DIRECTDR 

The  Record,  a  newspaper  serving  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  Central  California  for  over 
100  years,  is  seeking  an  Executive  to  oversee  our  Sales  &  Marketing  Division.  Responsible 
for  developing,  implementing  and  managing  the  strategic  direction  &  operations  for 
Advertising  Sales,  Ad  Services,  Marketing  &  Community  Relations  departments. 

Will  plan,  direct  and  coordinate  operational  activities  through  department  managers,  en¬ 
suring  that  department  goals  and  objectives  are  met  within  established  budgets  for  revenue 
and  expenses.  Interest  and  involvement  in  the  community  is  required  for  success  in 
this  position. 

Requires  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience  in  directing  a  sales  force  with  demonstrated 
success,  preferably  in  a  newspaper  or  print  media  environment.  The  Record  is  a  division 
of  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  owned  by  Dow  Jones.  We  provide  a  generous  compensation 
package,  including  Pension  and  401(k)  Plans.  Respond  to: 

The  Record,  Attn;  Sand!  Johnson 
530  E.  Market  Street,  Stockton,  CA  95201. 

E-mail;  sjohnson@recordnet.com.  FAX;  (209)943-8502. 


SALES  MANAGER  -  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

The  Weekly  Almanac,  located  in  Honesdale,  PA,  is  seeking  a  bottom  line  oriented 
newspaper  professional  with  strong  management,  communication,  organizational, 
and  business  development  skills  to  oversee  our  growing  newspaper  operation. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  supervise  and  mentor  our  talented  staff,  be  responsible  for 
day  to  day  operations,  maintain  a  visible  presence  and  outreach  to  the  local  communities 
and  business  leaders  in  Honesdale  and  Northeastern,  PA  and  grow  our  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue.  Must  have  proven  track  record  of  success  increasing 
revenue  in  media  industry.  Excellent  presentation  and  communication  skills  (written 
and  oral)  and  computer  skills  required.  Car  and  valid  driver’s  license  required. 

Send  resume  to: 

The  Weekly  Almanac,  Human  Resources  Department 
P.O.  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ  08542 
Fax  to:  (609)  921-8648  E-mail:  HR@pacpub.com 
Visit  our  website  at  www.weeklyalmanac.com 
EOE 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Topeka  CapitaFJournal,  a  mid-sized  daily  in  Topeka,  KS  seeks  an  Advertising 
Sales  Manager  to  manage  a  team  of  Account  Executives.  This  person  will  work 
closely  with  the  Advertising  Sales  Staff  to  meet  advertisers  print  and  online  needs. 
Excellent  communicabon,  leadership  and  sales  motivation  skills  a  must. 

Submit  cover  letter  and  resume  to; 

Heather  Johanning,  Human  Resources  Director 

The  Topeka  Capital- Journal 
616  S.E.  Jefferson,  Topeka,  KS  66607 
Fax:  (785)  295.5637  E-mail:  heather.johanning@cjonline.com 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Southern  Maryland  Newspapers  is  cur¬ 
rently  seeking  an  experienced  Classified 
Advertising  Director.  Qualified  candidate 
will  possess  leadership  and  sales  man¬ 
agement  experience  in  a  classified  adver- 
tising/call  center  environment.  Must  have 
experience  with  budgeting,  forecasting, 
staffing,  sales,  customer/public  relations 
and  promotions.  Ultimately,  this  position 
requires  a  unique  combination  of  sales, 
business,  people  skills  and  excellent 
communication  skills.  Advertising  agency 
background  and/or  knowledge  is 
key.  Qualified  applicants  please  send  re¬ 
sume  to: 

MARYLAND  INDEPENDENT 
7  Industrial  Park  Drive 
Waldorf,  MD  20602 
Attn:  Karen  Acton 
Or  E-mail:  kacton@somdnews.com 


PITB 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


www.edltorandpublisher.com 
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ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

The  Erie  Times-News,  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  has  a  position  available  for  an  outside 
ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE. 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  excellent  communication  skills,  both  written  and 
verbal.  Must  be  a  self-motivated  team  player  with  a  proven  track  record  and  prior  ! 
sales  experience.  Must  be  willing  to  take  ownership  of  a  sales  territory  with  a  focus  on  ; 
establishing  new  accounts  and  growing  existing  clients  with  customer  service  a  high  i 
priority.  Skilled  sales  presentations  and  consultative  selling  experience  necessary.  ; 
Computer  skills  required.  An  excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefit  package  awaits  the  I 
winning  candidate.  j 

Apply  by  sending  your  confidential  resume,  salary  requirements  and  a  letter  of  introduction  ! 
to: 

Erie  Times-News 

205  West  12th  Street,  Erie,  PA  16534-0001 
Attn:  Human  Resources  AAE 

Or  E-mail  to:  Suzanne.nolan@timesnews.com  ' 

(no  phone  calls,  please) 

EOE 


_ ADVERTISING _  _ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  South  of  Boston  Media  Group  which  includes  The  Patriot  Ledger,  The  Enterprise 
and  MPG  Newspapers  is  seeking  an  experienced  Advertising  Sales  Manager  with 
proven  sales  ability  to  lead  and  motivate  a  group  of  telephone  sales  representatives. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  a  proven  leader  with  strong  sales  and  coaching 
skills.  Your  role  will  involve  inspiring  the  sales  staff  to  achieve  goals  related  to  increased 
sales  and  customer  satisfaction.  Other  responsibilities  include  preparing 
sales  presentations,  developing  and  implementing  sales  incentives  and  programs 
aimed  at  maximizing  market  potential.  Must  have  prior  telephone  sales  management 
experience.  Strong  verbal  and  written  communication  skills  required.  Must  be  PC  proficient 
and  possess  the  ability  to  work  in  a  fast-paced,  deadlineoriented  environment. 

Competitive  salary  and  benefits  package.  Send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary 
requirements  to: 

South  of  Boston  Media  Group 
c/o  The  Patriot  Ledger,  Human  Resources  Manager 
P.O.  Box  699159,  Quincy,  MA  02269-9159 
Fax  (617)  786-7259  E-mail:  humanresources@ledger.com 
EOE 


DIVISIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal  and  Las  Vegas  Sun  (NV),  JOA  newspapers,  seeks  an  expe¬ 
rienced  advertising  sales  professional  to  join  our  management  team  in  the  local  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  In  addition  to  experiencing  one  of  the  most  creative  media  teams 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  you  would  live  in  Las  Vegas,  the  fastest  growing  and  most  ex¬ 
citing  market  in  the  country. 

This  successful  leader  will  have  a  minimum  3-5  years  sales  experience  with  a  daily  metro 
newspaper  including  supervisory/management  responsibilities.  If  you  can  sell  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  have  the  ability  to  handle  a  number  of  assignments  simultaneously,  know  how  to 
motivate  sales  people  and  have  the  experience  to  mentor  an  experienced  staff,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you. 

You  will  join  a  leading  edge  company  with  a  diverse  publication  and  online  product  line  in¬ 
cluding  shoppers,  alternative  publications,  direct  mail  programs,  Spanish  language  publi¬ 
cations  and  magazines.  This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  work  with  a  variety  of  products  and 
to  grow  with  a  successful  management  team.  Send  your  resume  to:  Las  Vegas 
Review  Journal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125-0070.  Pre  employment  drug 
testing  required.  We  are  an  EOE. 


DIRECTOR  OF 
ADVERTISING 
PRODUCT 
MANAGEMENT 

Harris&Baseview  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  newspaper  industry  for  more  than 
30  years.  This  dynamic  company  is 
currently  seeking  an  experienced  Director 
of  Advertising  Product  Management.  This 
position  requires  extensive  knowledge  of 
newspaper  advertising  systems,  web  pub¬ 
lishing  as  it  relates  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  modern  development  techniques. 
It  also  requires  demonstrated  manage¬ 
ment,  leadership,  and  organizational  skills 
to  oversee  an  experienced  development 
staff  in  multiple  locations.  The  successful 
candidate  will  also  have  excellent  cus¬ 
tomer  interaction  skills  and  the  ability  to 
effectively  communicate  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  advertising  products.  Peri¬ 
odic  travel  is  required  and  knowledge  of 
circulation  systems  and  customer  re¬ 
lationship  management  systems  is  also  a 
plus.  E-mail  resume  to: 

recruiting@hamsbaseview.com 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 


visit  our  website  at 
www.editoraiulpiiblislier.coiii 


ACCOUNT  MANAGER 

Northeastern  US 

SRDS  has  been  bringing  the  media  community  together  for  over  84  years.  As  the 
leading  provider  of  media  rates  and  data,  we  connect  buyers  and  sellers  through  our 
services  that  offer  comprehensive  coverage  of  traditional  media  as  well  as  today’s  al¬ 
ternative  marketing  opportunities  -  such  as  online  and  out-of-home.  And  now  that  a 
wide  variety  of  our  services  and  resources  can  be  accessed  on  the  Internet,  SRDS 
has  solidified  its  position  as  a  media  industry  standard.  Through  SRDS  Media  Solutionso,  we 
provide  high-quality  data,  advanced  functionality  and  value-added  services  that  meet  cus¬ 
tomers’  planning  and  buying  needs.  All  of  which  makes  a  career  at 
SRDS  as  popular  as  the  resources  themselves. 

SRDS  is  currently  looking  for  an  enthusiastic,  self-motivated  and  achievement-driven 
professional  to  join  our  Advertising  Sales  Team.  The  Account  Manager  will  be  responsible 
for  selling  print  and  on-line  display  advertising  and  editorial  services  in  The 
Newspaper  Advertising  Source  within  an  established  Northeastern  US  territory.  The 
ideal  candidate  must  possess  2-4  years  of  advertising  space  sales  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  Understanding  of  newspaper  publishing  along  with  the  ability  to  multi-task 
are  essential.  Proven  successful  prospecting  skills  and  excellent  written/verbal  com¬ 
munication  skills  are  required.  Expertise  with  Microsoft  Excel,  PowerPoint  and  ACT! 
are  a  must.  SRDS  product  knowledge  and  previous  National  or  Account  Representative  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  a  definite  plus.  Travel  required.  The  location  for  this  position  is  re¬ 
mote  in  the  Northeastern  United  States  or  in  our  New  York  City  office. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  a  comprehensive  benefits  package.  Sound  like  an 
opportunity  you’d  like  to  be  included  in?  Then  forward  your  resume  and  salary  requirements 
(must  be  included  to  be  considered),  to: 

www.joblinksatvnummi.com/search_mediasol.htinl 
Reference  vacancy  #  00181  and  foiiow  the  posting  instructions 
Fax:  (847)  375-5290 

No  relocation  available,  No  agencies,  please 
EOE  M/F/D/V 

Visit  us  at:  http://www.srds.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWS  makes  the  difference. 


PUBLISHERS  AND 
GENERAL  MANAGERS  NEEDED 

Newspaper  company  is  looking  for  publishers  and  general  managers  that  have  strong 
advertising  skills  combined  with  good  leadership  qualities.  Opportunities  in  newspapers  with 
5,000  to  8,(X)0  circulation  for  self  starting,  revenue  driven  managers  to  put 
your  skills  to  work.  Company  benefits  include  health,  dental,  401  (k),  disability  and  life 
insurance.  Please  submit  resume  along  with  qualifications  to: 

Box  3763,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Department 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003 
Or  E-mail  with  Box  3763  in  subject  to:  hpreuss@editurandpublisher.com 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  _ CIRCULATION _  _ CIRCULATION 


REGIONAL  MANAGER:  CIRCULATION 

j  The  Omaha  World  Herald  Is  seeking  an  experienced  Circulation  Manager  to  join  our  team. 

This  position  Is  responsible  for  all  sales,  customer  service  and  operational  functions  In  a 
I  metro  distribution  center  with  over  40,000  papers.  Interested  Individuals  must  be  able 
to  work  Independently,  have  previous  circulation  experience  and  have  the  ability  to  motivate 
'  a  staff  to  grow  circulation  while  providing  excellent  customer  service.  A  college  degree  Is 
I  preferred,  valid  drivers  license  and  proof  of  Insurance  Is  required.  This  is  a  salaried  position 
with  an  excellent  benefit  package.  If  you  are  ready  to  join  a  team  that  will  offer  challenges 
*  and  the  opportunity  for  career  growth,  look  no  further. 

To  apply,  please  send  resume  to  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Attn;  Donna  Buscher 
Human  Resources,  World-Herald  Square,  Omaha  NE  68102 
FAX;  (402)  444-1211  or  E- mail;  jobs@owh.com 


PUBLISHER 

The  Nashville  Scene,  Nashville's  largest  weekly  newspaper  and  one  of  the  country's 
leading  alternatives.  Is  looking  for  a  publisher.  We  seek  someone  with  at  least  three 
years  of  experience  publishing  a  newspaper  or  city  magazine  or  5-10  years  as  an  ad 
director  or  manager  of  a  large  classified  operation.  If  you  have  the  ability  and  experience  to 
drive  revenue  In  non-traditlonal  categories,  are  extremely  knowledgeable  In 
the  classified  arena  and  have  the  commitment  to  lead  in  an  environment  of  change, 
send  your  resume  along  with  a  cover  letter  and  salary  history  to; 

adelfavero@nashvillescene.com 

The  Scene  is  part  of  Village  Voice  Media  and  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (WNPA)  at  Seattle,  WA,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  Executive  Director  to  oversee  a  staff  of  six  and  provide  services  to  its 
127  Regular  and  Associate  community  newspaper  members.  Newspaper  management 
experience  preferred;  trade  association  and  lobbying  experience  heloful. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

WNPA  Search  Committee,  1434  Elliott  Ave.  W.,  Third  Fioor,  Seattle,  WA  98119. 
Closing  date;  Oct.  21.  2004. 

Further  details  about  WNPA  and  this  position  at:  www.wnpa.com 


CIRCULATION 


CREW  SALES 
SUPERVISOR 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  has  i 

an  immediate  opening  for  a 

door-to-door  sales  supervisor  in  our  cir¬ 
culation  department.  We  seek  a  dynamic 
sales  leader  with  a  high  energy  | 

level  and  enthusiasm.  j 

Individual  must:  I 

•  enjoy  developing,  training,  leading  a 
team  of  sales  staffers 

•  be  self-motivated  and  possess  out 
standing  customer  service  skills 

•  have  excellent  verbal  and  written 
communication  skills 

•  have  excellent  driving  record 

•  have  college  degree  and/or  compara 
ble  supervisory  sales  experience 

Previous  sales  supervisory  experience 
strongly  desired. 

WE  OFFER: 

•  Company  Van 

•  Salary  plus  commission  1 

•  Medical/dental/life  insurance  ! 

•  401(k)  and  Retirement  Plan 

•  Paid  holiday's,  sick  and  vacation  days 

Interested  candidates  should  send  their  | 
resumes  to;  i 

lnewman@ajc.com 


CIRCULATION 


HOME 

DELIVERY 

MANAGER 

Newspaper  Distribution 

Independent  Newspaper  Distribution 
company  Is  seeking  an  experienced 
person  to  manage  their  home  delivery 
operations  in  the  Washington,  DC 
area.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 
experienced  in  early  morning  home  de¬ 
livery  operations  encompassing:  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  carrier  retention,  and 
district  management.  You  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  recruiting  all  levels,  district 
managers,  assistants,  and  carriers. 

We  are  seeking  someone  with  a 
proven  track  record  and  the  candidate 
should  have  a  desire  to  grow  with  the 
company.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package.  If  you  like  to  manage  op¬ 
erations,  this  is  a  ground  floor  opportunity 
tor  someone  in  a  district  manager 
position  that  is  looking  to  move  up. 
Please  mail  or  fax  your  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Distribution  Marketing  Services 
Attn:  Staffing  Department 
7631-C  Fullerton  Road 
Springfield,  VA  22153 
Fax:  (703)  866-9949 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

v/s/f  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


REGIONAL  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
St.  Petersburg  Times 

Florida's  largest  daily  newspaper,  is  searching  for  a  proactive,  results-driven  leader  to 
guide  one  of  its  regional  circulation  operations.  This  position  is  charged  with  increasing  cir¬ 
culation  and  market  penetration  for  home  deiivery  and  retail  marketing,  promoting  customer 
satisfaction  through  excellent  service,  coordinating  sales/marketing  efforts,  building  and  re¬ 
taining  a  talented  staff. 

Requirements:  BS/BA  in  Business  Management,  Marketing,  Distribution  or  a  related 
field.  A  proven  track  record  of  managing  in  a  challenging,  fast-paced  environment.  A 
keen  sense  of  judgment,  excellent  decision  making  skills,  great  interpersonal  skills. 
Ability  to  plan/execute  multiple  tasks.  Strong  computer  skills/Microsoft  software 
needed. 

Send  resume  with  compensation  history  to: 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

490  1st  Avenue  South,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33701 
Or  fax  to  (727)  893-8185 

Resumes  can  be  E-mailed  to:  resumes&sptimes.com 
(please  paste  to  body  of  E-mail) 


ASSISTANT 


SINGLE  COPY 
MANAGER 

The  Post  and  Courier,  located  in  beautiful 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  an 
exciting  opportunity  to  lead  our  Single 
Copy  Department.  The  Post  and  Courier 
has  circulation  of  100,000  daily, 
110,000  Sunday  and  is  published  by 
the  Evening  Post  Publishing  Company. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  strong 
leadership  skills  and  a  proven  track  record 
of  single  copy  circulation  success.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  opportunity  to 
lead  in  an  environment  that  encourages 
forward  thinking  and  rewards  achieve¬ 
ment,  please  send  your  resume,  cover 
letter  and  salary  history  to: 

Steve  Wagenlander 
The  Post  and  Courier 
swagenlander@postandcourier.com 


FEATURES 

EDITOR 

The  Gainesville  (FL)  Sun,  50,000- 
circulation  daily,  is  in  search  of  an  as¬ 
sertive,  imaginative  self-starter  with 
flair.  Must  have  strong  editing/writing 
skills  and  a  strong  grasp  of  innovative 
magazine  and  newspaper  design  and 
use  of  photography.  Will  help  to  plan 
and  coordinate  a  bi-monthly  city  magazine 
as  well  as  plan  and  coordinate  daily  fea¬ 
ture  sections  of  The  Gainesville 
Sun.  E-mail  resume  and  letter  to: 

tudeenj@gainesvillesun.com 
Or  mail  resume  and  clips  to: 

Jeff  Tudeen,  The  Gainesville  Sun 
P.O.  Box  147147 
Gainesville,  FL  32614-7147 


For  help  wanted/position  wanted  rates  call 
Hazel  Preuss  at  646.654.5302  or 
Michele  MacMahon  at  646.654.5303 

- the  newspaper  industry's - 

- meeting  place. - 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

ACQUISITIONS  EDITOR  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  EDITOR 

Acquisitions  Editor:  Top  international  sports  and  fitness  publisher  has  an  exciting  op¬ 
portunity  to  conceptualize  projects  and  recruit  authors  to  write  sports  and  fitness  books 
for  consumers,  coaches,  athletes,  and  fitness  enthusiasts.  Requires  excellent  organiza¬ 
tional  and  project  management  skills,  knowledge  and  interest  in  sports,  experience  re¬ 
viewing  works  for  publication,  and  excellent  interpersonal  and  analytical  skills.  Degree  in 
physical  educabon,  recreation,  kinesiology,  or  a  related  field  is  strongly  preferred. 
Developmental  Editor:  Seeking  a  seasoned  editor  with  excellent  analytical  and  organi¬ 
zational  skills  who  is  expert  at  reviewing  manuscripts  for  content,  style,  and  clarity  and 
can  artfully  convey  changes  to  the  author  and  effectively  manage  project  teams.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  sports-related  fields  a  plus. 

Positions  located  in  Champaign,  IL.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Human  Re¬ 
sources,  Human  Kinetics,  P.O.  Box  5076,  Champaign,  IL  61825-5076.  E-mail: 
HR(iihkusa.com,  or  FAX:  (217)  351-2674. 

For  more  information  on  Human  Kinetics  and  our  many  benefits  visit: 
www.HumanKinetics.com/careers.  EOE 


DIRECTDR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  DESIGN  DIRECTDR 
AND  GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  News  Tribune  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  seeking  innovative,  inspiring  visual  leaders  for 
our  photo  and  design  staffs.  We're  looking  for  a  director  of  photography  and  a  design 
director  who  can  help  us  make  the  most  of  an  open,  clean  design  that  emphasizes  strong 
photo  play.  Also  seeking  a  graphic  artist.  We  value  serious  enterprise  reporting  and  great 
storytelling.  The  News  Tribune,  at  127,000  daily,  144,000  Sunday,  is  a  McClatchy  news¬ 
paper  nestled  between  the  Puget  Sound  and  the  Cascade  Mountains.  We’re  a 
team-based  newsroom  and  collaboration  is  a  critical  skill. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to:  Karen  Peterson,  Senior  editor 
The  News  Tribune,  1950  Sou^  State  Street,  Tacoma,  WA  98411-0008. 

Or  E-mail:  karen.peterson@mail.tribnet.com 


SENIOR  NEWS  AND 
INFORMATION  SPECIALIST 
University  Marketing  and  Communications 


Case  Western  Reserve  University  seeks  candidates  for  a  Senior  News  and 
Information  Specialist  for  the  Office  of  University  Marketing  &  Communications. 
The  senior-level  news  and  information  representative  is  responsible  for 
developing  and  promoting  news  stories  from  designated  schools  or  project  areas 
and  for  providing  professional  media  relations  counsel  and  service  as  assigned  to 
promote  Case  in  national,  regional,  state  and  local  print,  broadcast  and  Web  media 
and  among  multiple  constituencies. 

Candidates  must  have  6-8  years  experience  in  journalism,  communications,  public 
relations  or  related  field.  Higher  education  experience  preferred.  Bachelor’s  degree 
is  required:  concentration  in  journalism  or  related  field  preferred,  advanced  degree 
preferred.  Experience  writing  for  newspapers,  magazines,  wire  services,  broadcast 
and  Web-bas^  media.  F*roficiency  in  photography  and  with  word  processing  and 
Web  software.  Design  software  experience  preferred.  Outstanding  oral  and  written 
communication  skills.  Strong  interpersonal  skills,  demonstrated  in  positive  and 
productive  relationships.  Ability  to  consistently  meet  deadlines  and  juggle 
priorities  under  constantly  changing  circumstances. 

CASE  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits  package  including  tuition  waiver  for 
employees  and  dependents.  Qualified  candidates  should  forward  resume  and  cover 
letter,  indicating  job  code  #5256  to: 

■  I  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 

IS^II  Department  of  Human  Resources,  109M) 

I  .  A  C  p  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44106-7047. 

'  *  Fax:  216/368-4678.  Email  (MS  Word  Doc)  to: 

CASE  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY  careerhr@case.edu 

fn  employment  as  in  education.  Case  is  committed  to  affirmative  action  and  equal 
opportunity.  Applications  from  women  and  minority  candidates  are  encouraged. 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  (don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


WIRE  EDITOR 

For  award-winning  small  daily  in  beautiful 
Southeast  Alaska.  EdiVdesign 
pages  featuring  Associated  Press  arti¬ 
cles.  Training  provided.  Benefits: 
health/dental  insurance,  401(k),  paid 
vacation,  sick  leave,  paid  holidays,  and 
profit  sharing  plan.  Mild  climate,  closest 
city  to  Seattle  on  Alaska’s  Inside  Passage. 
Send  letter/resume  to: 

Tena  Williams 
Ketchikan  Daily  News 
501  Dock  Street 
Ketchikan,  Alaska  99901 

Journalism  degree  preferred 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
OF  STUDENT  MEDIA 

COLORADO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Collegian,  a  daily 
student  newspaper,  seeks  full-time  pro¬ 
fessional  Newsroom  Adviser,  Assistant 
Director  of  Student  Media. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  Bachelor’s 
degree  preferably  in  journalism  or  com¬ 
munications,  master’s  degree  also  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  three  years  progressively  re¬ 
sponsible  experience  in  professional 
newspaper  reporting  and  editing. 

Refer  to  complete  position  description 
for  additional  qualifications  and  applica¬ 
tion  instructions  at: 

http://campusmedia.colostate.edu 
or  contact  Student  Media, 
(970)  491-1774.  OR  by  E-mail  to: 

Gayle.Adams@ColoState.Edu. 

Applications  must  be  received  by 
October  8th  for  full  consideration. 
CSU  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ Equal 
Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR 

Newsroom  visionary  needed  to  lead  a 
six-day-a-week,  4,000  circulation  news¬ 
paper,  The  Titusville  Herald  in 
Titusville,  PA.  Position  is  ideal  for  an 
experienced  assistant  editor  or  relatively 
new  editor  who  is  motivated  to 
make  the  product  shine  in  a  competitive 
media  environment.  Must  be  willing  to 
coach  veteran  staff,  develop 
challenging  new  ideas,  lay  out  pages, 
do  some  writing  and  oversee  the  night 
time  production  process.  Knowledge  of 
QuarkXPress  is  a  must!  Send  resume, 
three  references,  work  samples  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Operations  Manager 
P.O.  Box  328,  Titusville,  PA  16354 
Please,  no  phone  calls 


EDITOR 

Experienced  journalist  wanted  to  lead 
news  operations  for  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Virginia,  an  hour 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Duties  include 
writing,  editing,  layout,  editorials,  direc¬ 
tion  of  young  staff. 

A  significant  step  forward  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  reporter.  Career  advancement 
opportunity  for  editor  of  smaller  news¬ 
paper.  Salary  $37,700  with  travel  allot¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to: 

Hanes  Byerly 
The  Tidewater  News 
P.O.  Box  497,  Franklin,  VA  23851 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  web 
press  operator  to  help  take  us  to  the 
next  level  of  quality  printing.  This  position 
is  located  in  Southern  Nevada,  away 
from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Las  Vegas, 
yet  close  enough  to  enjoy  the  big  city 
whenever  you  want.  4-color  offset  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  must.  Experience  in  convention¬ 
al  stripping,  platemaking,  and  camera 
work  is  a  plus.  We  offer  a  competitive 
package  of  pay  and  benefits,  plus  a  stable 
work  environment.  E-mail  your  letter 
of  interest  and  resume  to: 

mwujek@pvtimes.com. 

Pre-employment  drug  screen  required. 

EOE. 


NIGHT  PRESS 
SUPERVISOR 

The  Chattanooga  Times  Free  Press, 
one  of  America’s  ten  best  newspaper, 
is  seeking  a  Night  Press  Supervisor. 
Five  years  doublewide  press  supervisory 
experience  is  desired  for  this 
sometimes  hands  on  position.  We  are 
an  80K  daily  and  11  OK  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation.  We  seek  an  individual  who  will 
strive  to  achieve  high  standards  of 
quality,  while  meeting  production  goals 
and  deadlines.  Excellent  managerial 
skills  as  well  as  the  ability  to  lead  and 
motivate  are  required.  Schedule  will  in¬ 
clude  nights,  weekends  and  holidays. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  their 
resume  with  cover  letter  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

Human  Resources 
Chattanooga  Times  Free  Press 
400  E.  nth  Street 
Chattanooga,  TN  37403 


I 


It's  a  Classi 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 


C8  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  OCTOBER  2004 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149  -  CLASSIFIED  flDVEBTISme  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOI.DEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  HPREUSS@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


PRESSROOM 


LEAD  PRESS 
PERSON 

The  Boca  Raton  News  Is  looking  for  an 
experienced  press  person.  We  seek  a 
skilled  individual  to  manage  equipment, 
maintain  and  run  the  press  and  supervise 
shifts  if  needed.  Must  be  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Mechanical 
aptitude  and  good  color  perception  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to: 

cramsarup@bocanews.com 
Or  Call  (561)  893-6400 


OCTOBER  2004  EDITOR*  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  C9 


EXPERIENCED 
PRESS  OPERATOR 

The  Huntsville  Times  a  daily  newspaper 
located  in  Huntsville,  Alabama  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  press  operator  for  a 
nine  unit  TKS  press.  Night  shift.  Good 
benefits.  401(k).  A  great  company  to 
work  for  in  a  beautiful  section  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley. 

Send  resume  to:  Martha  Reichold, 
Production  Director.  The  Huntsville 
Times,  2317  S.  Memoriai  Parkway, 
Huntsviile,  Al  35801. 

FAX:  (256)  532-4302. 


PRESSROOM 

CREW  LEADER 

European  Stars  and  Stripes  is  seeking 
a  Pressman  to  work  in  Griesheim,  Ger¬ 
many.  We  are  seeking  a  person  with 
experience  in  complete  newspaper 
printing  operations  to  include  pre-press, 
post-press,  and  packaging  a  seven  day 
a  week  newspaper.  Looking  for  someone 
with  a  minimum  of  four  years  web 
offset  press  experience  and  demon¬ 
strated  experience  as  a  leader.  Position 
may  require  travel  and  TDY  assignments. 
These  trips  may  be  to  locations 
where  adverse  conditions  exist  including 
war  zones.  Travel  will  be  to  Kuwait, 
Iraq,  Turkey,  Bahrain,  Italy  and  any 
place  where  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
business  interests.  Position  is  subject 
to  relocation.  Must  be  a  US  citizen.  Po¬ 
sition  will  require  working  nights,  week¬ 
ends  and  holiday  as  necessary. 

This  position  is  established  Not  to  Exceed 
13  months.  For  people  recruited 
from  the  United  States,  relocation  and 
housing  expenses  are  part  of  the  package 
along  with  numerous  other  benefits.  We 
will  bring  you  over  and  provide 
a  place  for  you  to  live.  Come  join  our 
team. 

To  apply,  submit  your  resume  to: 

EUROPEAN  STARS  AND  STRIPES 
Unit  29480,  APOAE  09211 
ATTN:  JUDY  JONES,  HR  OFFICE 
E-mail:  jonesj@mail.estripes.osd.mil 
Fax:  011-49-6155-601421 
Phone:  011-49-6155-601207 


-HELP  WANTED- 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS 

OPERATOR 

The  Scottsbiuff  Star-Herald  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  press  operator  to  run  a  Goss 
Urbanite  press.  Compensation  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  We  offer  full 
benefits  including  health  benefits,  paid 
vacation,  and  401(k). 

Please  call  (308)  632-9008  for  more 
information  or  send  resume  to: 
Personnel  Department 
The  Star-Herald 
P.O  Box  1709 
Scottsbiuff,  NE  69363. 

E-mail:  dbohl@starherald.com 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Midsize  daily  and  commercial  print  op¬ 
eration  in  Zone  5  is  looking  for  a  leader 
committed  to  production  quality  -  from 
ad  design  all  the  way  through  press. 
Must  be  highly  skilled  in  workflow, 
scheduling,  cost  savings,  and  employee 
development.  Position  oversees  Ad 
Production,  Pre-Press  and  Press.  Send 
resume  to: 

Box  3766,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
770  Broadway,  7th  Roor 
New  York,  NY  10003 
Or  E-mail  with  Box  3766  in  subject  to: 
hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 


PRESSROOM  NIGHT  SUPERVISOR 

A  Suburban  Maryland  Commercial  Web  Printing  Company  is  looking  for  an  experienced  Su¬ 
pervisor.  Candidate  must  have  strong  leadership,  management  and  interpersonal  skills.  Ide¬ 
al  candidate  should  have  multiple  4-color  web  lead  experience  with  high  quality  standards. 
Should  have  proven  track  record  with  managing  staff,  deadlines,  high  quality  and  low  waste. 
Our  operation  is  24-5  with  some  weekend  work.  Our  equipment  is  Goss  single  wide  Urban¬ 
ite  and  Community. 

We  offer  a  competitive  benefits  package  and  salary  is  commensurate  with 
experience. Qualified  candidates  may  E-mail  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

ppj@gcn.com 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  daily  newspaper  serving  US  military  and  government 
employees  and  their  families  throughout  the  Pacific,  is  in  the  process  of  restructuring 
its  commercial  sheet-fed  operation.  Now  is  your  chance  to  become  part  of  our  team 
with  the  opportunity  of  working  and  living  in  Japan. 

We’re  looking  for  a  “hands-on”  manager  to  plan  and  direct  our  sheet-fed  operation. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  familiarity  with  four-color  sheet-fed  presses,  bindery 
equipment,  plate-making  and  financial  budgeting  and  projections.  Knowledge  of  digital,  elec¬ 
tronic  data  transfer  and  imaging  required. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits  including  housing  and  schooling 
for  children  grades  K-12;  access  to  military  shopping,  medical  and  recreational  facilities: 
and  401(k),  retirement  and  group  insurance.  To  apply  for  this  unique  opportunity, 
send  your  current  resume  and  an  accompanying  cover  letter  by:  Fax  to:  011  (81-3) 
3403-5493.  E-mail  in  ASCII  text  or  MS  Word  (PC)  to:  jobs-pss@stripes.nsd.mil 
by  Qctober  15.  This  position  is  open  to  US  citizens  only. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
(PRE-PRESS) 

A  leading  newspaper  in  the  northeast  has  an  excellent  opportunity  available  in 
the  production/pre-press  area.  This  position  requires  solid  experience  in  con¬ 
ventional  and  digital  pre-press  functions.  The  successful  candidate  will  have 
knowledge  of  and  skill  in  desktop  publishing  software  and  overall  production 
processes  as  well  as  experience  in  managing  and  training  staff. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  commensurate  with  experience,  and  an  excellent 
benefits  package.  Interested  and  qualified  candidates  should  send  their  resume, 
including  salary  history  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  3779,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 

Or  E-mail  with  Box  3779  in  subject  line  to: 

hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRESS 

OPERATOR 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  press 
operator,  whose  primary  responsibil¬ 
ities  will  be  preparing  the  presses  for 
operation,  maintaining  print  quality, 
post-press  clean-up  and  press  mainte¬ 
nance.  Candidate  should  be  a  skilled 
press  operator  with  prior  experience  in 
pressroom  operations  or  flexo  printing. 
Must  be  willing  to  work  night,  weekend 
and  holiday  shifts.  Excellent  pay  and 
benefits.  Interested  applicants  should 
send  their  resume  to: 

Human  Resources 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 
44  E.  Exchange  Street 
Akron,  OH  44328 
EOE 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBUC  REUnONS  . 
MANA6ER  ^ 


Community  Health  Center,  he.  (CHC) 
has  an  exciting  opportunity  for  a 
versatile,  actkxvoriented  PR  Mgr.  CHC  is 
a  multi-site  healthcare  organization 
focused  on  the  care  of  underserved 
populations  throughout  central  and 
southeastern  Connecticut.  The  right 
individual  wiU  work  closely  with  the  Sr. 
Mgt.  team  to  direct  PR  initiatives.  You 
will  maximize  positive  media  coverage: 
promote  strong  community/media 
relationships:  write/produce  materials: 
manage  events  logistics:  &  maintain  PR 
databases/aichives.  Requires  BA/BS:  5 
years  PR  exp:  web  content  development 
exp:  media  relations,  written  and  verbal 
communications  skills:  team  and 
multitasking  abilities.  Daily  journalism 
and  not-for-profit  experieiKe  preferred. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  resume, 
cover  letter  w/  salary  requirements  and  3 
published  writing  samples  to:  CHC,  he.. 
Attn:  Human  Resources.  134  State  St.. 
Meriden  CT  06450:  fax:  8606386608: 
emaiLGuzyM6chcI.com.  AA/EOE.JCAHO 
accredited 


Commun^y 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER/ 

COLUMNIST 

Popular  syndicated  columnist  and  veteran 
reporter  seeks  to  plunge  into  new 
challenge.  My  specialty  is  interacting 
with  readers  and  writing  helpful  and 
timely  news-features.  I  bring  star 
quality. 

E-mail  inquiries  to: 

pulitzerwin@yahoo.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


ALL  YOUR  MARKETING 
QUESTIONS  ANSWERED! 

2004  MARKET  GUIDE 

The  latest  projections,  market  rankings 
and  economic  profiles  with  the 

Exclusive  Better  Living  Index! 


For  decades  marketers  have  used  the  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  as  a  planning 
tool  and  relied  on  the  demographic  and  economic  tables  to  provide  actuals 
and  remarkably  accurate  annual  projections. 

Pi&  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  a  highly  recommended  source  of  relocation 
data  with  its  market  profiles  and  quality  of  life  indices.  It  is  this  unique  com¬ 
bination  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  data  that  provides  such  a  uniquely 
accurate  description  of  community  life. 


Household  and  per  Capita, 

Principal  Industries.  Chain  Outlets,  Retail 
Outlets,  Location  of  Markets,  Newspapers 
Serving  the  Market,  Retail  Sales  Data,  and  much,  much 
more! 


It’s  the  only  source  of  valuable,  descriptive  information  for  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets  in  the  US.  and  Canada ...  plus  critical  market  data  for 


Now.  in  our  80th  anniversary  printing,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  offers 


more  than  1,600  cities  and  all  3,141  US.  counties. 


newly  updated  data  in  both  areas  to  enhance  your  research  needs! 


micLv; 


Rdootion  Wo  indudcs  rankings  of  qiaiity  of  Ife  data  bidudkig: 

*  Cost  of  Living  Index 

*  Crintt  indtx 

*  And  overall  BETTER  UVING  INDEX! 

Demographic  data  indudes: 

*  Graduation  Levels 

*  Housing  and  Rental  Rales 

Now  Population  Forecasts  are 
projected  out  5  YEARS  to  2M9! 

All  the  market  data  for  Canada  is  In 
one  convenient  section! 

I'Ll  .S  ... 

...  these  regular  features;  Population  by  Age.  Ethnic 
Breakdowns.  Number  of  Households.  Income  per 


Ihe  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  is  jUst  $150  plus  $15  shipping/handling .  (CA, 
DC  FL,  IL,  MA,  MD,  NJ,  NY.  OH  andTX  residents  please 
add  appropriate  sales  tax.  Canada  residents  please  add 
GST.) 

ORDER  TODAY! 

Please  send  payment  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  DIRECTORIES 
770  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Or  caU  (800)  562-2706 

EDirORCf  PUBLISHER 


VKAR  B(H)K 


VKAR  B(M)K 


\K\KH<M)K 

WHONWHKRK 


EDITORe^  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONA 


E&P’s  Internalnal  Year  Book  i: 
need  to  reach  fld  the  infomiatii 


DAILIES  ^WEEKLIES 


I  Dailies  throughout  the  world 
including  contact  names/titles, 
addresses,  phone/fax  numbers, 
local  population,  circulation, 
subscription  rates,  mechanical 
specs,  equipment,  news  services 
and  more! 


VOL.  1 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Dailies 

•  US.  &  Canadian  Newspaper  Groups  &  Special  Dailies 

•  Foreign  Newspapers 

•  News,  Picture  &  Syndicated  Services 

•  Equipment/Interactive  Products  &  Services 


VOL.  2 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Community  Weeklies 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Shopper/TMC  Publications 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Specialty  &  Niche  Publications 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Groups 

•  Other  Organizations  &  Industry  Services 


•  Community  papers,  shoppers, 
TMC’s,  specialty  and  niche 
publications:  alternative,  black, 
ethnic,  religious,  gay  and  lesbian. 


I  Web  site  addresses,  ad  rates, 
installed  equipment,  special 
editions/sections,  newsprint  and 
other  commodity  consumption. 


VOL.  3 

•  Alphabetical  listing  of  personnel  from  Dailies, 
Weeklies,  Groups,  Services,  Shopper  and  Niche 
Publications 

•  Name,  Title,  Company,  Phone,  City  &  State 


Call  1-800-562-2706  to  Order  NOW! 

Buy  the  3  Volume  Set  for  only  $230  and  Save  30% 

Also  available  ONLINE. 

Targeted  Searches  -  Data  Exports  -  Customized  Mailing  Lists 

www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook 


You’ve 


Now 


Get  hourly  breaking  news,  exclusive  industry  reports 
and  more  —  only  at  E&P  online. 


If  you’re  not  using  E&P  online,  you’re  missing  out  on  critical  developments  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Every  hour,  every  day  E&P  online  brings  you  real-time  coverage  of  industry  news  and  events  as  they 
happen.  Plus  inside  reports  on  the  very  latest  in  the  newsroom,  financial  and  corporate  affairs,  advertising 
and  circulation,  technology,  syndicates  and  online  journalism.  Add  to  that  exclusive  access  to  updated 
classifieds  and  archived  articles  -  and  you’ll  understand  why  E&P 
online  is  your  industry  lifeline. 

Don’t  miss  another  day  of  vital  news  and  information.  Activate  your 
online  access  at  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate  today. 

You’ve  got  it.  Now  make  the  most  of  it! 


editore? 

PUBLISHER 


WWW.  editorandpublisher.  com 


Monthly  in  print. 

Hourly  online. 


SYNDICATES 


{continued  from  page  60}  that  busy 

periods  like  that  are  tough  on  his  famUy, 
which  includes  social-worker  wife  Debbie 
and  chUdren  Nicole  and  Daniel. 

His  favorite  sport  to  shoot?  “Boxing,” 
replied  the  award-winning  Bello.  “I’m  in 
awe  of  what  boxers  have  to  go  through.  My 
first  TV  memory  is  not  Sesame  Street,  but 
the  1975  fight  between  Muhammad  Ali  and 
Joe  Frazier”  —  aka  the  “Thrilla  in  Manila.” 

Bello  has  also  shot  the  World  Series,  the 
Sup)er  Bowl,  the  Stanley  Cup  finals.  World 
Cup  soccer,  and  other  major  events. 

The  Merrick,  N.Y.-based  photographer 
(http://www.albello.com)  joined  Allsport 
—  now  part  of  Getty  Images  —  in  1993. 

Bello  was  one  of  32  photographers  (along 
with  36  support  people)  at  the  Olympics 
for  Getty  Images.  The  company  has  more 
than  80  photographers  among  its  1,600 
staffers,  and  also  uses  many  freelance 
photographers. 

Getty  Images  was  founded  in  1995, 
mostly  as  a  stock-photo  firm.  About  six 
years  later,  it  also  began  focusing  strongly 
on  editorial  photography  (news,  sports, 
entertainment)  and  now  has  a  clientele  that 
includes  hundreds  of  newspapers  along 
with  many  customers  from  other  media. 

“The  editorial  side  is  the  fastest-growing 


part  of  our  business,”  said  Deb  Trevino, 
senior  vice  president  for  communications 
at  Getty  Images.  “It  now  accounts  for  12% 
of  our  revenues.” 

Getty  Images  is  growing  editorially  and 
in  its  stock-photo  and  archive  operations 
for  several  reasons.  Trevino  said  it  made 
many  acquisitions  (including  Allsport  and 
the  Hulton  Archive);  entered  into  business 
relationships  (such  as  the  one  allowing  it 
to  distribute  Agence  France-Presse  content 
in  the  U.S.);  began  offering  niche-imagery 
collections  focusing  on  everything  from 
food  to  gay/lesbian  themes;  began  offering 
assignment  photography  for  specific 
clients;  and  expanded  its  one-shot  business 
that  enables  customers  to  search,  order, 
and  download  photos  on  Gettyimages.com. 

It  al.so  tries  to  be  different  than  competi¬ 
tors  like  The  Associated  Press  and  Reuters 
by  taking  photos  from  other  vantage  points 
and  suggesting  features  that  are  image- 
rather  than  text-driven,  added  Trevino. 

Seattle-based  Getty  Images  is  already 
international  —  with  clients,  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  offices  in  many  countries.  But  it 
plans  to  further  its  reach  via  such  methods 
as  captions  in  different  languages  and  more 
coverage  of  other  sports,  including  rugby 
in  Australia  and  table  tennis  in  China.  11 


Belden 


She  makes  food  science  palatable 


WHEN  ONE  THINKS  OF  A  FOOD  COLUMN, 
one  typically  thinks  of  recipes.  Tara 
Hayes  offers  those  on  occasion,  but 
focuses  primarily  on  food  science  in  her  aptly 
named  “Kitchen  Scientist”  feature. 

“It’s  a  reader-friendly  column,”  said  Hayes, 
noting  she  doesn’t  ‘^0  heavy”  on  scientific 
details  some  people  might 
find  too  dry.  “I  try  to  write  as 
if  I’m  talking  with  someone.” 

She  uses  her  conversational 
style  to  discuss  why  vegeta¬ 
bles  taste  better  roasted, 
the  difference  between  white 
and  dark  chicken  meat,  what 
makes  marshmallows  puffy, 
why  hot  peppers  are  hot, 
and  other  points  of  interest. 

“I  want  to  get  people  Tara  Hayes  with 
to  think  about  food  and  the 
science  behind  it.  It  makes  you  a  better  cook,” 
said  Hayes,  who  also  writes  about  food  safety 
(such  as  how  buffet  offerings  fare  when  left 
out  too  long)  as  well  as  topics  ranging  from 
nutrition  to  food  trivia. 

Hayes  started  her  weekly  column  in  2000  after 
contacting  T/ie  Clarion-Ledger  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
with  suggestions  about  how  it  might  improve  its 
food  coverage.  She  later  entered  syndication  with 


Tara  Hayes  with  a  culinary  creation 


the  Middletown,  Ohio-based  Oasis  Newsfeatures, 
which  currently  distributes  “The  Kitchen  Scien¬ 
tist”  to  about  20  newspapers  in  10  states. 

“Editors  have  told  me  there  aren’t  a  lot  of  food 
columns  out  there  like  what  Tara  is  offering,” 
said  Oasis  Editor  Kevin  Williams,  referring  to  how 
Hayes  provides  much  more  than  recipes.  “She 
makes  science  accessible 
without  dumbing  it  down.” 

Kathleen  Fraze,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  features 
at  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal,  told  EiP:  “We  were 
lookingfor  a  column  that 
answers  basic  questions 
about  cooking  and  the 
kitchen.  It’s  a  very  helpful 
column,  and  she  has  a  very 
ulinary  creation  clear  writing  Style.” 

The  Natchez,  Miss.-based 
Hayes  (http://www.thekitchenscientist.com) 
also  has  the  background  to  write  a  food-science 
column.  She  holds  a  master’s  degree  in  plant 
and  soil  science,  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  biology, 
an  associate’s  degree  in  culinary  arts,  and  a 
second  associate’s  degree  in  hotel/restaurant 
management.  The  35-year-old  columnist  has 
worked  as  a  short-order  cook,  assistant  pastry 
chef,  and  test-kitchen  assistant.  —  Dave  Astor 


Belden  Associates 

www.beldenassociates.com 
(214)  689-1977 
info@beldenassociates.com 
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Ifpur  computer  was  down 

Regular  visitors  to E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of 
our  Web  reporting,  here’s  a  recap  of  some  of  E&P's 
top  stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now 
by  visiting  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


AUGUST 

07  Press  preview  of  Repubi.ican 
LI  CONVENTION  A  look  at  what  lay  ahead 
for  the  thousands  of  reporters,  including 
free  beer  and  manicures. 

on  From  the  suites  to  the  streei's 
LU  With  the  media  inside  the  hall  and 
protestors  outside,  a  report  on  the  day 
before  the  GOP  confab  opens.  Also, 
our  “Party  Grirl”  attends  the  big  media 
welcome  party. 

Qfl  Q1  Early  COVERAGE  OF  CONVENTION 
UUf  U I  ££^F  chats  with,  among  many 
others,  GOP  boss  Ed  Gillespie,  Michael 
Moore,  Al  Franken,  Gordon  Liddy,  and 
Helen  Thomas.  And  another  party  report. 

SEPTEMBER 

II  More  CONVENTION  COVERAGE 
4  We  meet  Newt  Gingrich,  Tucker 
Carlson,  Ralph  Nader,  Ann  Coulter  and 
others,  and  learn  why  there  was  a  protest 
at  a  party  honoring  Johnny  Cash. 


Building  a  bridge  to  better  coverage  during  the 
2004  Republican  National  Convention  at  MSG 

7  Get  SOME  Campaign  Relief  Longtime 
I  boy-on-bus  John  Hanchette  begins 
a  weekly  Web  column  on  the  2004  race. 

9  Honoring  the  fai.lf;n  Two  top  papers 
run  three-page  tributes  as  U.S.  military 
deaths  in  Iraq  top  1,000. 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Ml  s 


CPhMH6 


ED  STEIN,  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  DENVER/ 
NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION,  SEPT.  11 


in  Money  BjVll  A  newspaper  carrier 
lU  with  the  same  name  as  Cubs’  pitcher 
Mark  Guthrie,  and  with  the  same  employ¬ 
er  (Tribune),  gets  a  $300,000  check  by 
mistake,  and  he’s  not  giving  all  of  it  back. 

Moore  and  less  The  New  York  Times 
turns  down  Michael  Moore’s  request  to 
reprint  a  famous  editors’  note  in  his  up¬ 
coming  Fahrenheit  9/11  companion  book. 

in  Novak:  Okay  to  revfai.  sources 
lU  Well,  in  certain  cases.  Even  before 
CBS  admits  fakery  in  “60  Minutes”  report, 
Robert  Novak  on  TV  says  it’s  fine  to  give 
up  confidential  sources  —  sometimes. 

SPJ  DRAWS  RECORD  CROWH  More  than 
900  attend  annual  convention  in  NYC. 

II  Dropping  prfss  men  Jim  Rosenberg 
14  on  The  New  York  Times’  plan  for 
labor  cuts  in  the  pressroom. 

‘USA  Today’  and  CBS  Flap  It  also  got 
“60  Minutes”  documents  from  a  source. 

IC  Undercounting  CASUAi.TiES?  UPI 
I J  says  the  official  Pentagon  list  for  Iraq 
and  Afghanistance  is  short  by,  oh,  about 
17,000,  if  you  include  soldiers  evacuated 
for  medical  and  mental  reasons. 


Blog  rolling  Top  newspaper  editors 
say  it’s  far  too  early  for  partisan  bloggers 
to  declare  “old  media”  dead. 

‘WSJ’  ANNOUNCES  WEEKEND  EDITION  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  says  its  latest  print 
project  will  arrive  in  September  2005. 

Wag  THE  Press  Dog  Guest  columnist 
Larry  Beinhart  imagines  a  late  leak  that 
brings  down  a  presidential  candidate. 

in  Iw\N  THE  Terrible  Newspapers  ride 
lU  out  a  storm  with  luck,  air  mattresses, 
and  a  little  whiskey. 

PiAME  THROWING  Three  reporters  back 
in  the  legal  spotlight  in  federal  probe  of 
leak  on  CIA  officer. 

Brokfin  records?  Judge  orders  military 
to  release  all  Bush  records  to  AP,  pronto. 

The  Governator  and  the  prfss  Will 
Schwarzenegger  will  make  good  on  his 
campaign  promise  to  increase  access  to 
public  information  and  institutions? 

17  Born  to  fund?  Editors  order  re- 
ll  porters  to  stay  away  from  October 
concerts  featuring  Bruce  Springsteen  and 
other  stars  raising  money  for  John  Kerry. 
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Make  Better  Decisions 
Increase  Profitability 


Introducing 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  RESOURCES: 

'v\Wlii(ePapers 


In  partnership  with  top  industry  experts,  along  with  commentary 
and  analysis  from  our  editors.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  pleased  to 
bring  you  time-critical  information  for  your  newspaper. 

White  Papers  gather  the  latest  research,  offering  you  valuable 
insights  for  success  in  strategic  planning,  business  plan  develop¬ 
ment,  budgeting  and  forecasting. 


T  L  Y 


AVAILABLE 


I 


Forecast  2005/Newspaper  Seyment 

Veronis  Suhler  Stevenson 


MEDIA  MERCHANT  RANK 


www.vss.com 


Features  the  complete  Newspaper  Segment,  plus  the  overall  Forecast  2005  Summary  from  VSS'  premiere 
publication,  Communications  Industry  Forecast  &  Report,  including  five-year  historical  and  five-year  forward 
forecasting;  key  market  forces  driving  industry  growth;  consumer,  business  end-user  and  advertiser  spending 
patterns;  and  financial  performance  trends  for  newspapers  and  the  overall  industry. 


Classified/The  Web  [fleet 


With  an  introduction  by  the  editors  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  this  White  Paper  combines  exciting  market  research  from: 


CORZEN 

We  Measure .You  Manage 

Who's  winning  the  recruitmenl/classified  war  online?  The  big  guys...or  you? 


www.corzen.com 


BORRELL  Associates  Inc. 

Executive  Strategies  for  Local  Media  WWW.borrellaSSOCiateS.COm 

Review  and  outlook  of  real  estate  and  automotive  advertising  online.  Learn  how  print  advertising  lineage  is  being 
affected. 


Go  to  www.editorandpublisher.com/resources 

now  to  purchase  this  important  research.  EDITOR  PUBLISHER 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  I  NO  MONEY  IN  JOURNALISM?  || 


Sept.  16  close 

%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Sept.  16 

Gannett  (GCI) 

86.59 

12.60 

4.64 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

41.79 

-12.26 

2.96 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 

63.59 

-7.92 

-0.63 

Tribune  (TRB) 

40.84 

-10.81 

-2.34 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

40.88 

-8.18 

-2.20 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

50.42 

14.89 

1.19 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

919.05 

37.17 

5.46 

Belo  (BLC) 

22.81 

-11.04 

3.59 

McClatchy(MNI) 

72.31 

18.56 

3.97 

Media  General  (MEG) 

59.28 

-5.82 

2.08 

Lee  (LEE) 

46.92 

15.88 

0.11 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

317.32 

8.52 

2.78 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

265.93 

9.60 

4.62 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


DAILY  CIRCULATION  BREAKOUT 


Home  Delivery 

Owner/Newspaper _ &  Other 

Gannett///S>l  Today  36.0% 

Tribune/Nemday*  65.4% 

Knight  Ridder/T/ie  Miami  Herald  69-2% 

Knight  Ridder/f/  Nuevo  Herald  70.0% 

Gannett/KRI/Defro/f  Free  Press  70.5% 

New  York  Times  Co./The  New  York  Times  72.0% 

Journal  Register/ZVew  Haven  (Ct.)  Register  74.2% 

Belo/rAe  Dallas  Morning  News  75.6% 

*Newsday  results  represent  figures  for  the  six  months  ending  Sept.  30, 

Source:  ABC,  Merrill  Lynch 


‘  WORLD  PRESS  FREEDOM 


Single 

-M _ 

64.0% 

34.6% 

30.8% 

30.0% 

29.5% 

28.0% 

25.8% 

24.4% 

2003. 

Equity  Research 


PRESENT  CONDITIONS,  BY  COUNTRY 


□  Good 

■  Satisfactory 

■  Noticeable 

■Difficult  1 

LI  situation 

■  situation 

1  problems 

1  situation  1 

SO  FAR  IN  2004... 


V/ 


38  14  129  3  68 

Journalists  Media  assistants  Journalists  Media  assistants  Cyberdissidents 
killed  killed  imprisoned  imprisoned  imprisoned 

Source:  Reporters  Without  Borders 
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What  industry  leaders  made  in  2003 


Gannett/Douglas  McCorkindale  $1,600,000 

$2,250,000 

Dow  Jones/Peter  Kahn 

$930,000 

$540,000 

Knight  Ridder/Anthony  Ridder 

$972,405 

$455,637 

Tribune/Dennis  FitzSimons 

$850,000 

$1,200,000 

New  York  Times/Arthur  Sulzberger,  Jr. 

$995,000 

$743,265 

E.W.  Scripps/Kenneth  Lowe 

$925,000 

$804,232 

Washington  Post/Donald  Graham 

$400,000 

* 

Belo/Robert  Decherd 

$855,000 

$45,800 

McClatchy/Gary  Pruitt 

$900,000 

$825,000 

Media  General/J.  Stewart  Bryan  III 

$875,000 

$427,302 

Lee/Mary  Junck 

$700,000 

$950,000 

*  No  specific  bonus  reported  for  2003 

Source:  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

BREAKDOWN,  DAILY  CIRC:  2003 


Third-party - 
sales  1.9% 
Newspapers 
in  Education 
2.4% 


P^ngle  cop^^ 

21.9%  Home  delivery 
71.4% 


Mail  and 
employee 
copies  2.4% 


CMR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 

2004  performance  compared  to  2003 
GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category  YTD  Gain/loss%  July  2004  Gain/loss% 

Apparel/accessory  stores 

4% 

7% 

Auto  supply/repair 

-2% 

22% 

Books/stationery  stores 

20% 

-24% 

Building  materials 

-1% 

7% 

Computer  stores 

19% 

-2% 

Consumer  electronics 

13% 

20% 

Department  stores 

-15% 

-6% 

Discount  stores 

-15% 

-7% 

Drug  stores 

-48% 

-79% 

Food  stores 

0% 

-2% 

Furniture  and  accessories 

4% 

11% 

Jewelry  stores 

16% 

-1% 

Office  supply  stores 

0% 

-26% 

Sporting  goods  stores 

4% 

4% 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  CLASSIFIED  CATEGORIES 

Classified  category 

YTD  Gain/loss% 

July  2004  Gain/loss% 

Automotive 

-2% 

2% 

Education 

6% 

3% 

Other  display  classified 

-2% 

2% 

Real  estate 

3% 

19% 

Recruitment 

9% 

5% 

Source:  £&P/CMR  Newspaper  Advertising  Indices 

www.editorandpubllsher.com 
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Is  it  tough  to  get  your  hands  on  the 
competitive  local  market  data  you  need? 
MarketAdvisor puts  it  all 
within  easy  reach. 

MarketAdvisor  delivers  complete  local  market  and  media  intelligence  -  covering  Spot  Television,  Local 
Newspapers,  Spanish  Language  Newspapers,  Local  Radio,  Local  Magazines,  Outdoor  and  the  Internet  -  all 
from  a  single  source.  That’s  easy  reach.  Easier  still,  MarketAdvisor  is  a  web-based  application  -  so  you  can 
access  the  data  anytime,  anywhere.  But  easiest  of  all  is  the  system  itself.  MarketAdvisor  is  so  simple  to  use, 
with  so  many  timesaving,  customizable  features  that  your  hands  will  be  free  to  do  what  you  do  best  -  outsell 
the  competition. 


media  intelligence/cmr  it's  all  in  the  name. 


For  information, 
call  212-991-6000 


-  30  - 


Shoptalk 


Recalling  Conradian  hypocrisy  in  wake  of  Hollinger  scandal 


Newspapers  should  be  more  than  a  vehicle  for 
squeezing  every  possible  penny  from  a  community. 
Anyone  who  remembers  seeing  his  or  her  name  in 
print  for  the  first  time  understands  a  hometown 
paper’s  power.  That  happened  to  me  in  eighth  grade 
in  Olean,  N.Y.,  a  town  of  about  20,000  far  south  of  Buffalo,  with  The 
Times  Herald.  Thirty  years  later,  I  was  the  paper’s  managing  editor. 
For  a  long  time,  that  had  been  the  only  job  I  ever  wanted. 

But  as  they  say,  be  careful  what  you  wish  for  —  you  just  might  get 
it.  When  I  joined  the  Times  Heralds  reporting  staff  in  1982,  it  was 


owned  by  a  local  family  that  took  great 
pride  in  knowing  their  newspaper  was  the 
undisputed  best  source  of  regional  news 
and  sports  coverage.  By  the  time  I  became 
managing  editor,  though,  the  paper  was 
owned  by  American  Publishing,  a  Hollinger 
International  subsidiary. 

Then,  in  mid-2000,  the 
paper  wound  up  in  the  clutches 
of  Conrad  Black,  his  longtime 
crony  David  Radler  and  the 
publisher  of  another  regional 
newspaper  who,  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  thought  it  was  a  good  idea 
to  go  into  business  with  those 
two.  Black  and  Radler  reputedly 
own  about  50%  of  the  paper. 

Now,  my  former  bosses 
Black  and  Radler  are  in  the 
news  again,  mainly  because  a  committee 
appointed  by  Hollinger  International’s 
board  filed  a  report  on  Aug.  31  detailing 
why  it  believes  Black  plundered  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  company 
before  being  forced  out  as  CEO  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  And  Radler  appears  joined  to  Black 
at  the  wallet  in  the  current  imbroglio. 

But  the  board’s  investigation  of  Black 
and  Radler  really  isn’t  a  story  about  corpo¬ 
rate  governance  and  fiduciauy  responsibili¬ 
ties.  It’s  a  story  about  Black’s  and  Radler’s 


disdain  for  the  people  who  work  for  them, 
the  people  who  read  their  newspapers  and 
the  communities  where  those  people  live. 

Radler  rarely  came  by  the  Times  Herald, 
and  Black  never  did,  but  their  financial 
mandates  were  a  suffocating  enough  pres¬ 
ence.  A  profit  margin  in  the  low  30s  wasn’t 
good  enough  for  them,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  southwestern 
New  York  economy  was  (and 
remains)  troubled  at  best. 
Editorial  resources  were 
increasingly  diverted  to  an 
incessant  parade  of  special 
publications  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  readers’  needs 
and  everything  to  do  with 
being  advertising  vehicles. 
Reporters,  especially  the 
sports  staff,  worked  ludicrously  long  hours, 
but  overtime  pay  was  non-existent.  Mileage 
reimbursement  rates  were  a  joke.  Pay  raises 
were  so  small  as  to  be  nearly  invisible. 

Talented  young  writers  and  photogra¬ 
phers  would  stay  only  long  enough  to  build 
a  portfolio.  Then  senior  people  began 
leaving,  too.  Replacing  them  wasn’t  always 
an  option.  After  four  years  on  my  dream 
job,  my  blood  pressure  was  skyrocketing, 
my  patience  depleted.  The  dream  was  dead, 
and  I  finally  left  the  paper  in  2001. 


No  one  works  20  years  in  one  place, 
though,  without  developing  special  friends 
,  —  and  I  can’t  seem  to  shake  my  anger  over 
how  they’ve  been  treated.  The  latest  reports 
I  on  Black  and  Radler  only  stoke  that  anger. 

For  example,  while  the  Times  Herald 
was  being  forced  to  try  to  hire  reporters  for 
the  stunning  sum  of  $300  a  week.  Black 
I  reportedly  was  passing  a  $25,000  tab  for 
“summer  drinks”  off  to  our  parent  compa¬ 
nd  s  shareholders.  While  our  newest  hires 
were  working  second  jobs  stocking  grocery 
I  store  shelves  because  newspaper  work 
'  didn’t  pay  them  enough  to  get  by.  Black 
was  allegedly  having  stockholders  pay  his 
t  $390,000  bill  for  leasing  and  repairing 
I  luxury  automobiles. 

!  At  the  Times  Herald  today,  the  employ¬ 

ees  wonder  whether  the  company’s  “match” 

1  to  their  401k  donations  is  best  measured 
in  pennies  on  the  dollar  or  in  tenths  of 
pennies.  At  the  Times  Herald  today, 
reporter  notebooks  are  kept  locked  up 
and  are  doled  out  only  on  request.  But 
somewhere,  Lord  Black  of  Crossharbour 
is  harrumpbing,  like  Major  Hoople,  not 
caring  a  wbit  that  the  findings  of  the  Aug. 

31  report,  if  true,  make  his  behavior  look 
like  greed  on  crack. 

Granted,  there’s  a  lot  to  criticize  about 
!  the  newspaper  industry,  but  small-town 
papers  still  can  be  a  pure,  pertinent 
medium. 

As  a  reporter  or  editor  in  a  small  town, 
you  have  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  readers, 
or  they  stop  you  on  the  sidewalk  and  tell 
you.  When  you  screw  up  a  story,  someone 
i  is  apt  to  knock  on  your  door  —  at  home. 

:  And  when  you  do  it  right,  the  story  or 
picture  gets  taped  to  a  refrigerator  door 
or  tacked  to  the  church  bulletin  board. 

Black  and  Radler  couldn’t  care  less  about 
any  of  that. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  he’s 
been  under  siege  from  shareholders  since 
the  spring  of 2003,  Black  has  not  been 
1  officially  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
anything.  But  the  report’s  allegations  seem 
to  point  to  more  than  a  fanciful  conspiracy 
by  wild-eyed  investors.  Anyone  who  wants 
to  criticize  the  newspaper  industry  should 
start  here.  11 


;  j^er  22  years  in  newspapers,  Vecchio  now 
\  teaches  journalism  at  St.  Bonaventure 
University  near  Olean,  NY. 
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Clockwise  from  top:  Returning  troops  parade  in  downtown  Midland:  a  returning  dad  gets  a  special  welcome  home:  proud  Midlanders  rolled  out  banners:  a  cheerful  reunion 


The  return  of  hometown  soldiers  from  Iraq 
was  good  news  in  Midland,  Michigan. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  service  in  Iraq,  members  The  advertising  department  invited  local  businesses 
of  the  1460th  National  Guard  Transportation  to  run  ads  supporting  the  special  edition,  which 

Company  were  scheduled  to  return  to  their  town  included  biographies  and  photos  of  many  soldiers 

of  Midland,  Michigan.  The  editors  of  the  Midland  as  well  as  stories  about  the  1 460th. 

Daily  News  wanted  to  record  the  community's 

celebration,  so  they  launched  a  massive  effort  The  special  edition  was  published  right  before 
involving  almost  every  department.  the  big  parade  celebrating  the  return  of  these 

men  and  women  in  uniform  to  their  hometown. 

First,  two  reporters  and  a  photographer  covered  Hundreds  of  residents  came  out  to  share  the 

the  events  and  emotions  as  Guard  members  and  good  news  that  day,  and  the  Midland  Daily 

their  families  reunited  on  U.S.  soil  in  Fort  McCoy,  News  helped  make  it  an  event  that  will  long 

Wisconsin,  before  their  trip  home.  Back  at  the  Daily  be  remembered.  Supporting  the  communities 
News  office.  Midland  residents  were  invited  to  we  serve  is  one  more  way  Hearst  Newspapers 

sign  one  of  four  "Welcome  Home"  pages  for  a  deliver  excellence  every  day. 

special  commemorative  edition  of  the  newspaper. 
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